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The  President’s  Message 

By  Anthony  Swiatek 


Kudos  to  q.  David  bowers  on  his  latest  Whitman  Publishing  creation,  A  Guide  Book  of  United 
States  Commemorative  Coins.  As  time  goes  by  it  seems  as  if  this  is  the  399th  tome  created  by 
this  numismatic  savant.  I  highly  recommend  this  work  for  your  rememberance  preserver 
awareness  and  library. 

Have  received  many  calls  concerning  the  acquisition  of  the  beautiful  bald  eagle  coinage.  My 
response  would  be  to  acquire  any  item  only  for  the  joy  of  ownership  at  current  price  levels. 

Why7  The  mintage  figures  or  sales  figures  are  too  high  for  any  future  apparent  appreciation. 
What  are  your  beliefs7  Let's  hear  from  you! 

Commemoratively  yours, 

jAntfiony  J.  S wia tefy 
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By  Gregory  N.  Mirsky 


The  Vice  President 


s  Message 


Is  it  time  for  a  switch? 

Ronald  Bailey  of  Alameda,  California  wrote  a  letter  to  Coin  World  that  appeared  in  the  March 
24th,  2008  edition.  His  letter  caught  my  eve.  Let  me  share  his  thoughts  with  you.  In  Ronald's 
letter  he  suggested  that  the  Quarter  Eagle  ($2.50)  and  Three  Dollar  denominations  should  be 
used  in  future  Commemorative  programs  instead  of  the  current  Half  Eagle  ($5.00)  denomina¬ 
tion.  Ronald  eloquently  stated  that  the  move  would  be  able  to  reduce  the  cost  of  gold  used  in  a 
commemorative  issue  by  at  least  forty  to  fifty  percent.  He  further  stated  that  if  the  three  dollar 
denomination  was  used,  the  coin's  diameter  would  only  decrease  by  0.91  millimeters,  thus 
leaving  plenty  of  surface  area  for  artistic  expression  on  the  coins.  (If  you've  ever  heard  the 
lamenting  of  Anthony  Swiatek  and  me  about  the  lackluster  “artistic  expression"  on  the  recently 
released  commemorative  coins,  vou  would  be  snickering  to  yourself  now  but  then  again,  I 
digress.) 

Admittedly,  I  was  initially  unconvinced  that  such  a  move  would  little  chance  of  being  realized 
since  most  commemorative  programs  were  signed  into  law  several  years  in  advance  of  their 
respective  issuance  dates.  Getting  Congress  to  do  what  is  needed  for  the  countrv  on  a  day-to- 
day  basis  is  bad  enough.  I  would  hate  to  see  what  it  would  be  like  trying  to  get  Congress  to 
revisit  such  discretionary  legislation  as  commemorative  coinage  programs.  The  money  saved 
by  collectors  would  most  likely  be  consumed  by  endless  Congressional  committee  hearings  and 
reams  of  documents,  transcripts,  etcetera  printed  at  the  government  printing  offices.  Though  I 
do  admit,  going  forward,  I  believe  Congress  should  keep  such  options  open  as  they  consider 
new  commemorative  programs.  I  think  the  odd  denominations  might  actually  give  the  com¬ 
memorative  programs  a  little  more  attention  by  the  non-numismatic  media  that  they7  deserve. 

What  do  you  think?  Are  you  ready  for  some  odd  denominations? 

Cj  re  gory  W.  fMirsky 
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T rail  Mail  (  VJq  \jJ2w\y  \yO  -£VOv\  Our  iv\^kv\b^rsO 


From:  Charles  Ziegler,  R3Q97 

Gary, 

Is  there  any  info  in  previous  issues  addressing  the  large  Olympics  issue  (Atlanta),  especially 
mintages7  I  have  a  complete  Registry  Set  (PCGS). 

Thanks,  C.C.  Z. 

Charles, 

I  am  not  aware  of  much  of  anything  relative  to  the  Atlanta  Olympics  issues  in  previous  issues. 
They  are  one  of  my  favorites  of  the  modern  commemoratives. 

Regards,  Gary 
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BEING  THERE... 


MONTI  CELL  O 

and  the 

1993  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  250th 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  BIRTH 

Commemorative  Coin 


by  Darrin  Dayton  R-3048 


NOTE:  'Monticeffo  means  “little  mountain” in  Italian. 


We've  all  heard  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  the 
writer  of  our  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  our  third  president.  Perhaps,  however, 
you  may  not  be  as  familiar  with  Monticello , 
Jefferson's  home  in  the  beautiful  hills  of 
western  Virginia.  I've  had  the  opportunity 
to  visit  Monticello  twice.  Each  time,  it  was 
both  a  pleasure  and  a  deeper  education  of 


who  Thomas  Jefferson  was  and  the  place  he 
called  home. 

Monticello  means  'Tittle  mountain"  in 
Italian.  Though  atop  a  small  hill  compared 
to  the  mountains  of  the  West  where  I'm 
from,  Monticello  resides  on  a  noticeable 
"little  mountain"  just  south  of  Charlottes¬ 
ville  Virginia,  a  somewhat  quaint  town 
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near  the  Bine  Ridge  Mountains  in  western 
V  irginia,  a  tew  hours  southwest  of 
Washington  D.C.  Charlottesville  is  known 
tor  being  the  home  of  the  University  of 
Virginia,  which  incidentally,  was  founded 
by  Thomas  Jefferson  in  1819. 

On  my  first  visit  to  M onticello  in  the  fall 
of  the  year,  I  drove  up  the  narrow,  tree 
covered  road  which  winds  its  way  back  and 
forth  up  to  the  "mountain"  until  reaching  a 
parking  lot  where  I  then  boarded  a  shuttle 
bus  to  home,  situated  at  the  top  of  the  hill. 

It  was  a  foggy  morning  and  the  air  quite 
crisp  as  I  got  off  the  shuttle  and  walked 
through  the  mist  towards  the  front  door  to 
await  my  tour.  It  was  similar  to  being  in  a 
dream  where  you  can't  quite  see  where 
vou're  going,  and  then  suddenly  an  image 
slowly  appears  in  front  of  you. 

Upon  entering  the  home,  I  was  intrigued 
by  large  grandfather  clock  in  the  entry  area 
whose  chams  and  pulleys  disappeared  into 
an  opening  in  the  hardwood  floor.  While 
many  of  the  rooms  in  the  home  were  of 
common  decor  and  function  for  that  era, 
Thomas  Jefferson's  study  was  of  unique 
interest.  As  we  entered,  there  was  a 
bookcase  which  vastly  covered  the  wall  and 
held  but  a  small  example  of  the  actual  size 
of  his  library  of  books  on  so  many  subjects 
like  agriculture,  science  and  politics.  Then, 
we  viewed  the  corner  of  the  study  in  which 
he  sat,  studied  and  wrote  his  many  letters. 
He  had  a  special  book  stand  which  could  be 
turned  360  degrees  so  he  could  have  two  or 
three  books  on  either  side  of  it  and  make 
quick  reference  by  simply  turning  the  top  of 
the  stand. 

Perhaps  the  most  unusual  element  of  his 
study  was  that  it  also  served  as  his 
bedroom.  I  saw  this  narrow  and  short 
opening  cut  out  of  the  wall  with  a  bed 
perfectly  fitted  into  it.  So  a  night,  he  could 
move  easily  from  his  studies  to  bed.  He 
quite  ingeniously  made  excellent  use  of 
space  in  his  home,  which  he  also  was  the 
architect  of. 


As  I  exited  the  home  and  walked  out  on 
the  back  lawn,  the  fog  had  lifted  enough  for 
me  to  personally  take  in  the  famous  image 
we  see  on  the  reverse  of  our  1993  com¬ 
memorative  coin,  which  bears  an  amazingly 
detailed  Monticello.  Of  course,  our  5<T  coins 
also  bear  a  similar  image,  but  without  the 
expanded  view  and  frosted  detail  of  the 
commemorative  coin.  As  1  viewed  the 
stately  pillars,  the  deep  red  brick  facmg,  and 
that  unique  dome  top,  mv  eyes  gradually 
moved  to  encompass  the  full  glory  of  this 
beautiful  location,  enjoying  the  rolling 
hillside  all  around  me,  covered  with  the 
colorful  tapestries  only  autumn  can  bring. 

I  strolled  down  the  hill  a  bit  to  see  the 
large  tract  of  land  were  Mr.  Jefferson  raised 
a  garden  with  all  manner  of  vegetation  (still 
being  maintained  as  such  to  day).  I  learned 
of  the  many  industries  by  which  he  made 
money  and  also  met  the  needs  of  his  largest 
estate.  The  making  of  nails,  I  found  quite 
interesting. 

I  followed  a  small  trail  in  a  different 
direction  through  a  wooded  area  and  came 
upon  his  family  cemetery  in  which  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  many  relatives  are  buried. 
Before  leaving  Monticello,  I  stood  one  last 
time  upon  the  back  lawn,  feeling  safely 
enclosed  by  the  many  varieties  of  plants 
and  gorgeous  flower  experiments  which 
blossoms  still  today,  and  looking  at  this 
mansion,  Jefferson's  unique  architectural 
project,  the  place  he  called  home... 
Monticello. 

As  collectors  of  commemorative  coins, 
we  have  the  opportunity  to  own  and  the 
pleasure  of  enjoying  the  1993  THOMAS 
JEFFERSON  250th  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
BIRTH  coin,  whose  obverse  reveals  a 
seldom  seen  image  of  our  third  president, 
with  the  fitting  the  description  "Architect  of 
Democracy".  And  on  the  reverse,  the 
enlarged,  detailed  scene  of  his  famous 
Monticello  home. 

With  a  mintage  of  a  bit  over  250,000  in 
both  uncirculated  and  proof,  the  cost  of 
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acquiring  this  coin  is  roughly  $30  in  either 
version.  Truly,  it  is  a  reasonable  sum  for 
such  a  significant  historical  figure  and  his 
unique  home,  and  well  worth  adding  to 
your  collection  if  you  haven't  already  done 
so. 


As  always,  though  owning  the  coin  can  be 
great,  it  cannot  replace  "Being  There".  Whv 
not  plan  a  trip  to  Monticello  yourself,  and 
enhance  the  appreciation  of  your  coin 
collecting? 

On  a  final  note  of  consideration,  in 
recalling  my  tour  of  Monticello  and 
remembering  not  only  the  many  people 
who  experienced  the  mansion  that  day,  but 
also,  the  thousands  of  people,  young  and 
old,  who  have  or  ever  will  enter  that  home, 

1  wonder  how  amazed  Mr.  Jefferson  would 
have  been,  if  onlv  he  could  have  foreseen 
the  incredible  numbers  and  varied  types  ol 
people  who  would  someday  personally 
experience  and  be  changed  in  some  way  by 
who  he  was  and  the  life  he  lived  atop  his 
"little  mountain"? 

Though  our  lives  may  never  be  known 
by  as  many  people  as  Thomas  Jefferson's, 
nor  our  homes  as  visited  and  appreciated 
by  the  thousands,  as  Monticello;  as 
Americans  our  lives  are  individually 
significant  and  the  families  raised  in  our 
homes,  as  well  as  the  friendships  we  foster 
there,  are  what  America  is  all  about. 

Thomas  Jefferson  himself  once  wrote:  ”/ 
had  rather  be  shut  up  in  a  very  modest  cottage, 
with  my  books,  my  family,  and  a  few  old  fiends, 
dining  on  simple  bacon,  and  letting  the  world 
roll  on  as  it  liked,  than  to  occupy  the  most 
splendid  post,  which  any  human  power  can 
give."  ..."The  happiest  moments  of  my  life  have 
been  the  few  which  l  have  passed  at  home  in  the 
bosom  of  my  family. "  Indeed,  may  the  spirit 
of  these  words  alwavs  remain  alive  in  us  as 
Americans,  and  may  we  always  remember 
the  value  of  home,  family  and  friends; 

America's  firm  foundation.  © 


Uma  earfu  is :  expensive,  suf  if  joes 


in^luje  2 -free  frip  arounj  fUe  sun  every  year 
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UNCOVERED 


A  PIECE  of  the 
YORK  COUNTY,  ME. 
TERCENTENARY 


By  Ken  Spatola 

Having  purchased  an  antique  colonial  home  in  New  England,  we  quickly  realized  that  our 
modem  art  and  furniture  didn’t  work  well  and  our  search  for  antiques  was  bom. 

So  this  Saturday  morning,  our  trip  to  Maine,  began  like  others  with  an  objective  of 
finding  a  “needed”  antique.  Our  objective  this  tnp  was  an  “old"  ink  well. . .  I  thought  to 
myself...  the  kind  our  forefathers  used  to  sign  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  1  figured 
we  could  easily  find  the  needed  gull  feathers. 

A  short  drive  north  on  1-95  and  we  crossed  the  Pemigiwasset  River  at  Portsmouth,  NH 
and  we’re  into  Maine.  Our  first  stop  this  day  was  in  Ogunquit,  ME.,  about  10  miles  north 
on  old  Route  1 .  It  is  a  road  loaded  with  antique  shops  from  York,  ME  north  to  beyond 
Wells,  ME. 

The  antique  shop  called  the  Blacksmith’s  Shop  was  my  choice,  since  we  had  been  there 
before  and  I  knew  it  had  lots  of  ephemeral  stuff:  old  car  brochures,  postcards,  maps,  etc., 
in  addition  to  small  antiques  and  some  not-so  antique  items. 

While  my  wife  pursued  the  old  ink  well,  I  went  to  work  pouring  through  the  paper  stuff. 
Unlike  many  shops,  this  one’s  paper  goods  were  well  organized.  Items  were  neatly 
categonzed:  automobiles,  cooking,  World’s  Fair,  etc.  After  5  or  10  minutes  of  looking  I 
stumbled  on  one  folder  that  was  simply  titled  “Maine".  Looked  like  a  catchall  of  items 
that  didn’t  fit  elsewhere. 

My  first  thought  was. .  .we  are  in  York  County,  ME. .  ."maybe  they  have  something  on  the 
Tercentenary”.  I’ve  had  that  thought  before  here  and  came  up  empty.  This  time  was 
different. 

Tucked  into  a  clear  plastic  envelope  was  a  9"  x  4”  brochure  with  it’s  Art  Deco  like 
design,  in  pink,  red  and  black  pnnt  on  cream  colored  paper  titled:  WELCOME  (to  the) 
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YORK  COUNTY  MAINE  TERCENTENARY.  It  had  the  date  August  24  30,  1936  on 
the  bottom.  Looked  like  it  might  have  5-10  pages.  1  was  eager  to  open  it,  hoping  it 
might  mention  the  commemorative  half-dollar  of  the  same  date. 

With  the  owners  O.K.,  I  opened  the  package  and  removed  the  brochure  to  see  it  was  a 
told  out  design  with  6  lull  pages,  each  9"  x  16”  in  size,  then  folded  down  the  middle  to 
create  the  smaller  size  brochure.  It  is  nicely  done. 

And  there  it  was  in  the  center  spread  -  mention  of  the  coin.  I  was  so  excited,  1  didn’t 
even  think  ot  negotiating  the  price  with  the  shop  owner.  I  paid  the  asking  price. 

The  Tercentenary,  here  it  was  in  print... 

I  had  no  appreciation  ot  how  great  a  celebration  this  was,  and  all  the  planning  and  effort 
that  went  into  it.  As  the  cover  stated  it  lasted  a  whole  week  and  included  pageants, 
village  days  at  the  key  towns,  and  tours  of  key  landmarks.  I  also  had  no  appreciation  for 
the  many  FIRSTs  that  occurred  in  YORK  County. 

The  coin  was  considered  a  souvenir  of  the  event  and  was  given  central  billing  in  the 
brochure.  See  the  note  in  the  center  of  the  brochure,  stating  that  10,000  of  the  25,000 
pieces  minted  have  been  reserved  for  the  residents  of  Maine. 

The  York  National  Bank  of  Saco,  ME.,  played  a  large  role  in  the  coins  distribution.  The 
York  National  Bank  even  produced  some  now  rare  maps  of  the  county  with  which  to 
display  the  coin.  Upon  investigation,  a  longtime  dealer  from  the  area  told  me  that  100 
colored  map  /  coin  holders  were  made  and  initially  sold,  framed  in  dark  wood,  for  $  30. 

With  15  different  commemorative  halves  issued  this  year,  YORK  sales  were  still  strong 
and  over  18,000  pieces  were  sold  at  $1.50  each. 

Unlike  previous  issues,  the  Commission,  with  the  guidance  of  Walter  Nichols  (see  the 
Encyclopedia  ofU.S.  Commemoratives  by  Q.  David  Bowers),  kept  the  remaining  coins 
and  sold  them  in  half-roll  quantities,  years  later,  at  the  issue  price  plus  postage.  Thus,  we 
have  a  good  supply  of  high-grade  YORK  County  half-dollars  to  enjoy  today. 

The  history  behind  the  name  York  County  is  interesting.  Arlie  Slabaugh  has  a 
fascinating  write-up  in  his  text,  United  States  Commemorative  Coinage L  Here  we  learn 
that  York  County,  the  southernmost  county  in  Maine,  actually  became  pail  of 
Massachusetts  by  1658,  and  Maine  was  then  called  the  County  of  Yorkshire,  with  the  city 
of  York  (formerly  called  Gorgeana,  after  the  Gorge  family  name),  as  its  capital. 

However,  Charles  II  began  an  investigation  and  in  1677  ordered  the  province  to  be  called 
Maine,  the  name  Charles  I  had  given  to  it  in  1639.  Maine  became  our  23'd  state  in  1 820 
and  we  have  the  1920  Maine  Centennial  half-dollar  as  another  collectible  that 
commemorates  that  event. 

Needless  to  say,  the  old  ink  well  took  a  back  seat  this  shopping  day.  © 
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MAINE  SUMMER  VISITORS  DAY  AUG.  24  TERCENTENARY  WEEK 


MAINE'S  GREATEST  RECREATIONAL  REGION 
(Continued  from  previous  page ) 

the  longest  list  of  achievements  in  “Who’s  Who.” 

Kittery,  located  at  the  extreme  western  end  of  the 
county,  has  been  the  scene  of  more  events  of  world  im¬ 
portance  than  any  other  town  in  Maine,  and  few  simi¬ 
lar  communities  in  America  can  boast  a  more  distin¬ 
guished  record.  Within  its  limits  is  located  the  re¬ 
nowned  Navy  Yard,  where  submarines  are  constructed. 

But  York  County  resorts  are  not  all  on  its  famous 
coastline;  they  extend  far  inland  where  there  are  im¬ 
pressive  hills  and  mountains,  beautiful  lakes  and  wind¬ 
ing  and  fascinating  rivers.  The  Saco  River,  one  of  the 
great  waterways  of  New  England,  which  has  its  source 
in  the  White  Mountains,  finds  its  outlet  into  the  ocean 
in  York  County,  as  the  dividing  line  between  its  two 
cities  of  Biddeford  and  Saco. 

York  County  is  the  great  white  pine  section  of  the 
world,  and  its  balsam-scented  trees  bring  health  to 
those  who  live  among  them.  Likewise  York  County’s 
seacoast^has  a  particularly  salty  rang  which  develops 
rosy  cheeks  and  strong  bodies  for  those  who  bath  in 
its  waters  or  live  along  its  shores. 

"York  County^  has  superb  roads  penetrating  every 
section;  it  is  in  close  proximity  co  the  most  densely 
populated  areas  of  both  the  United  States  and  Canada; 
it  has  a  superb  railroad  service  from  every  section  of 
these  two  countries;  it  has  hundreds  of  hotels  and 
tourist  homes,  both  large  and  small,  and  far  above  the 
usual  standard  of  excellence,  and  it  is  inhabited  by  an 
hospitable  people  who,  through  long  experience,  know 
what  vacationists  desire  and  who  spare  no  pains  to 
grant  their  every  wish. 

JL  If  you  would  have  an  ideal  vacation,  one  that  will 
always  linger  with  you  as  a  happy  memory,  come  to 
York  County  this  summer,  or  next,  or  even  when  you 
have  only  a  week-end  to  get  away  from  pressing  busi¬ 
ness  cares. 


For  Complete  Program  and  Information 

Write  York  County  Tercentenary  Commission,  York  National  Bank,  Saco ,  Maine 
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SWIMMING,  FISHING,  GOLF,  TENNIS,  RIDING  •  BEST  HOTELS 


Thomas  Morton 

Thomas  Morton  of  Merrymount  is  perhaps  the  most 
noted  and  the  most  publicized  of  those  English  gentle- 
men  who  were  hounded  by  the  Puritans  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  as  a  lazy,  tippling  corrupter  of  morals.  So  far  as 
can  be  learned  Thomas  Morton  harmed  no  one.  He 
simply  wished  to  live  the  life  of  an  English  country 
squire  and  tried  romantically  to  carry  on  in  America 
the  fun  and  frolic  that  was  popular  when  he  left  the 
shores  of  England. 

His  love  of  fun,  his  practical  jokes  and  his  merry 
parties  seemed  particularly  sinful  to  the  austerely  re¬ 
ligious  Puritans.  His  attempt  to  revive  the  celebrated 
May  pole  dances  of  Merrie  England  was  more  than 
Wm.  Bradford  et  als  could  endure. 

Many  times  was  Morton  put  in  jail  and  twice  he  was 
banished  from  America  and  personally  escorted  to 
England.  His  second  exile  was  the  result  of  his  having 
published  a  rollicking  volume  called,  “New  English 
Canaan,”  in  which  he  ridiculed  the  humorless  Puritan 
leaders  beyond  their  endurance. 

He  came  hack,  not  to  Massachusetts  but  to  the 
royal  province  of  York,  and  was  buried  in  1646  in 
York’s  first  church  yard  where  now  stands  the  Emerson 
House  at  York  Harbor. 

He  was  a  lawyer  of  considerable  repute,  was  a  wit¬ 
ness  to  the  signing  of  Gorges  charter  for  the  city  ot 
Gorgeana,  the  first  incorporated  city  of  America,  and 
it  may  he  assumed  that  lie  played  a  part  in  drafting 
that  famous  document. 


York  County  “ Firsts' * 

First  mill  in  North  America,  1634,  South  Ber¬ 
wick,  then  a  part  of  Kittery  (Piscataqua), 
and  York. 

First  pile  bridge  in  the  world,  Sewall’s  Bridge. 

First  incorporated  city  in  America  1641. 

First  county  in  Maine  1635. 

First  revolutionary  soldiers  from  Maine  left 
from  York  1775. 

First  English  manor  of  feudal  type.  Only  one 
other  —  at  Martha’s  Vineyard  1634  ~~  both 
built  for  Gorges. 

The  scythe  we  now  use  invented  at  York  by 
Joseph  Jenckes  (Gynks)  in  the  1630’s. 

First  County  Fair  in  America  — -  prescribed  by 
Gorges  in  his  charter  for  the  City  of  Gor¬ 
geana  (York)  1641. 

First  apple  tree  to  America  from  England. 
Trunk  of  it  still  exists  at  Cider  Hill  in  York. 


York  County  is  Maine's  Qreatest 
Recreational  Region 


It  is,  indeed,  a  strong  statement  when  one  savs  that 
York  County  is  Maine’s  greatest  recreational  region, 
but  there  is  ample  evidence  to  prove  that  such  is  the 


case. 

One  has  only  to  consider  the  list  of  famous  resorts 
which  are  located  within  its  boundaries.  Their  names 
are  world  famous. 


Again  it  has  another  distinction  in  that  it  is  the  sea- 
coast  summer  playground  of  Canada.  I  housands  ot 
residents  of  our  neighbor  on  the  North  spend  their 
holidays  at  the  several  great  beach  resorts  which  line 
the  entire  coast  of  York  County. 

There  is  Old  Orchard  Beach,  on  the  eastern  end,  a 
superb  stretch  of  many  miles  of  soft,  white  sand  which 
annually  is  visited  by  approximately  two  million  sum¬ 
mer  tourists,  one  hundred  thousand  of  whom  come 
from  Canada. 

Then  come  the  beaches  of  Kennebunkport  and  ken- 
nebunk  Beach,  two  of  the  finest  resorts  to  be  found 
anywhere  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  the  summer  home 
of  scores  of  internationally  famous  people. 

Wells  Beach  is  another  family  coast 
resort  which  has  a  great  attraction  lor 
many  tourists. 

Ogunquit,  and  its  beach,  is  a  superb 
resort  which  is  the  mecca  of  several 
famous  artists,  as  well  as  the  summer 
home  of  many  of  the  celebrities  of  stage 
and  screen.  At  its  summer  theater 
appear  the  greatest  stars  of  Broadway. 

York  Beach  is  a  very  pop¬ 
ular  York  County  resort 
with  many  attractions  for 
the  vacationist. 

York  Harbor  has  always 
ranked  with  the  exclusive 
summer  colonies  of  Ameri¬ 
ca.  In  its  early  days  it  at¬ 
tracted  such  great  figures 
as  Mark  Twain,  William 
Dean  Howells  and  Thomas 
Nelson  Page  and  today  it 
is  the  summer  home  of 
scores  whose  names  rate 


(Continued  on  next  page) 
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YORK  COUNTY  FOR  THE  PERFECT  VACATION  •  ALL  SPORTS 


Lafayette  Elrn  visited  hyr\iarquis' Lafayette,  June  1 5,"  1825  at  Kennebunk 


First  Mills  in  North  America 

The  first  mills  ro  be^set  up  and*bperated  in  North 
America  were  located  at  York,  then  called  Agamenti- 
cus,  and  at  South  Berwick,  then  called  Newichawar- 
mock. 

Which  of  these  mills  was  built  first  is  not  definitely 
known.  Gorges  in  his  “Brief  Narration’'  states  that 
he  sent  over  two  sets  of  mill  equipment  together  with 
craftsmen  to  erect  the  mills.  The  vessel  may  have  un¬ 
loaded  at  Piscataqua  (Kittery)  or  at  Strawberry  Bank 
(Portsmouth,  N.  H.)  and  the  mill  stones  may  have 
been  reshipped  to  their  several  destinations.  It  is  just 
as  likely  that  the  cargo  was  taken  directly  to  each 
destined  port.  The  conjecture  then  arises  as  to  which 
port  was  first  visited. 

Therefore  both  towns  are  given  credit  as  having 
been  the  site  of  the  first  mill  in  North  America. 


Founding  of  Wells 

The  story  of  the  founding  of  Wells  is  the  story  of  the 
banishment  of  the  Rev.  John  Wheelwright,  brother-in- 
law  of  Anne  Hutchinson,  from  Massachusetts  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  religious  beliefs. 

Disfranchised,  denied  an  appeal  to  England,  he  fled 
first  to  Exeter,  N.  H.,  in  1638  where  two  years  before 
he  had  bought  of  the  Indian  Sagamores  a  tract  of  land 
so  large  that  in  modern  times  several  cities  and  towns 
are  included  in  its  area.  By  the  beginning  of  winter  he 
was  hounded  out  of  New  Hampshire  to  seek  sanctuary 
in  York  County. 

Deputy  Governor  Thomas  Gorges  granted  to  Rev. 
John  Wheelwright  and  his  adherents  a  tract  of  land, 
thereafter  known  as  Wheelwright’s  Farm.  Ogunquit 
lies  entirely  in  this  atea. 


One  of  the  first  men  hired  to  work  in  Biddeford  was 
John  Alden,  son  of  Priscilla  and  John,  of  “Courtship 
of  Myles  Standish”  fame.  Young  Alden  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  his  father-in-law,  Lieut.  William  Phillips  in 
1662. 

Captain  John  Smith  on  York  County,  1614 

“ . the  sea  there  is  the  strangest  fish-pond  I  ever 

saw;  and  those  barren  isles  so  furnished  with  good 
woods,  springs,  fruits,  fish  and  fowl,  that  it  makes  me 
think  though  the  coast  be  rocky,  and  thus  afFrightable, 
the  valleys,  plains  and  interior  parts  may  well  (not¬ 
withstanding)  be  very  fertile . ’’ 

“ . Of  all  the  four  parts  of  the  world  that  I  have 

yet  seen  not  inhabited,  could  I  have  but  means  to 
transport  a  colony,  I  would  rather  live  here  than  any¬ 
where.” 

“Here  nature  and  liberty  afford  us  freely  which  in 
England  wc  want  or  it  costeth  us  dearly.” 
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AUGUST  24  -  30  •  IN  MAINE’S  FAMOUS  RECREATIONAL  REGION 


x.  c&kree  ^Hundred  years  cAgo 

By  George  Albert  Ernst 


('.^THRE£- hundred  years  ago,  in  the  sixteen  hundred 
'AL  and  thirties,  York  County,  Maine,  then  known 
as  New  Somersetshire,  was  being  groomed  to  become 
the  capital  of  New  England.  Its  day  in  the  sun  was 
short-lived;  its  ascendency  was  but  a  phase  in  the 
conflict  of  religion  and  politics. 

The  srory  on  the  one  hand  is  that  of  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges,  the  father  of  American  colonization,  his 
loyalty  to  the  King  and  to  the  Church  of  England,  and 
his  personal  ambitions,  and  on  the  other  hand  that  of 
King  Charles  and  his  struggle  to  subdue  the  Puritans 
of  Massachusetts  as  a  mere  part  of  his  struggle  with  his 
Parliament  at  home. 

As  patent  after  conflicting  patent  divided  Maine 
and  the  rest  of  New  England  into  smaller  parcels,  the 
day  came  when  it  was  necessary  to  clean  the  slate  of 
titles  and  parcel  the  lands  anew.  Tire  coming  in  rapid 
succession  of  boat-loads  of  dissenters  from  the  estab¬ 
lished  church  made  life  in  Massachusetts  irksome  to 
the  pioneer  royalists.  Colonel  Waiter  Norton  had  al¬ 
ready  established  at  the  deserted  site  of  an  Indian  vil¬ 
lage  called  Agamenticus  a  haven  in  Maine  for  those 
who  chose  to  live  under  the  rule  of  the  King  and 
Gorges.  Though  at  one  time  Gorges,  as  rhe  most  ac¬ 
tive  promoter  of  the  Plymouth  Company,  was  propri¬ 
etor  of  all  the  land  from  Long  Island  to  Nova  Scotia, 
hy  the  sixteen  thirties  he  had  fairly  lost  control  of  his 
vast  domain  through  his  liberality  in  granting  patents. 
In  his  zeal  to  colonize  America  he  was  forced  suddenly 
to  realize  rhat  the  great  majority  of  his  colonists  had 
in  coming  here  relinquished  the  ties  not  only  of  home 
but  of  allegiance  to  the  King’s  Church  and  even  to  the 
King  himself.  Trouble  came  to  a  head  when  in  1634 


four  thousand  settlers  arrived  at  Massachusetts  to  en¬ 
large  the  ranks  of  Puritans.  Fearing  that  the  estab¬ 
lished  church  would  thus  suffer,  King  Charles  took 
steps  to  repeal  all  charters  and  ro  make  all  New  England 
a  royal  province,  governed  from  Maine.  New  England 
was  to  be  regranted  to  eight  of  the  proprietors  in  sev¬ 
eralty  and  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  was  to  be  Governor 
General  with  regal  powers.  King  Charles,  in  his  char¬ 
acteristic  fashion,  delayed  the  issue  of  the  proposed 
new  grants  of  all  New  England  until  1639. 

Meanwhile  Gorges  had  been  granted  a  new'  patent 
to  the  land  between  the  Piscataqua  and  the  Sagadahoc 
(Lower  Kennebec)  Pavers  in  1635.  To  this  tract  he 
gave  the  name  of  New  Somersetshire. 

In  1636,  he  sene  his  nephew,  William  Gorges,  as 
Deputy-Go vemor  to  New  Somersetshire.  He  set  up 
his  government  at  Saco  and  opened  a  court  there.  It 
is  this  event  that  we  celebrate  three  hundred  years 
later  in  1936.  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  never  did  reach 
the  American  shore.  The  new  ship,  especially  built 
to  bring  him  here  with  all  the  pomp  and  ceremony 
that  befitted  an  intended  Governor  General  of  all  New 
England  broke  up  as  it  struck  the  water  at  the  launching. 

In  fact  Sir  Ferdinando  never  ruled  as  the  Governor 
General,  though  in  1639  he  did  receive  a  charter  ro 
establish  his  Province  or  Palatinate  of  Maine.  He  im¬ 
mediately  proceeded  to  set  up  his  idea  of  a  model  gov¬ 
ernment.  Nephew  William  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Fer- 
dinando’s  cousin,  Thomas  Gorges,  whose  title  was 
Deputy-Governor  and  Keeper  of  the  Provincial  Seal. 

In  1641,  Sir  Ferdinando  took  over  the  settlement  at 
Agamenticus  as  his  capital.  This  was  incorporated 
into  the  city  of  Gorgeana  with  approximately  the  same 


Old  Gaol  (Jail)  York  1653  Priceless  Colonial  Furniture  in  a  Room  in  Old  York  Gaol 
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OLD  YORK  COUNTY 


RICH  IN  HISTORICAL  LOR 


area  as  comprises  the 
town  of  York  as  it  is  to¬ 
day.  Thus  York  was  the 
first  incorporated  city  in 
America.  It  had  a  mayor, 
twelve  aldermen,  twenty- 
four  councilrrtcn,  and 
two  courts.  The  city  had 
a  corporate  seal,  had 
power  to  erect  fortifica¬ 
tions  and  was  authorized 
to  become  the  seat  of  a 
Bishop  of  the  Church  of 
England.  A  feudal  city 
was  to  rise  like  magic  in 
a  wilderness  not  yet 
wrested  even  from  the 
wolves.  A  bit  of  Old 
England  with  its  robed 
officials  and  its  strictly  • 
ruling  Church  was  to  be  transposed  as  a  capital  city  up¬ 
on  a  land  where  only  Indian  trails  were  the  roads,  where 
rugged  pioneers  struggled  by  fishing,  hunting,  and  farm¬ 
ing  to  wrest  a  meagre  existence.  A  frontier  land  far 
removed  from  the  flourishing  centres  of  population 
was  by  the  scratch  of  a  quill  and  the  wave  of  a  royal 
hand  to  rule  as  in  England  many  thousands  who  had 
just  left  their  comfortable  homes  to  escape  such  rule. 

Here  then  was  the  heyday  of  the  history  of  York 
County.  Soon  the  reign  of  King  Charles  was  to 
crumble  and  with  it  all  dreams  of  power  and  grandeur 
for  York  County.  For  ten  years  it  suffered  shock  after 
shock  to  its  prestige,  until  in  1652  it  became  a  subordi¬ 
nate  part  of  the  very  colony  it  was  designed  to  rule. 
Massachusetts,  to  wipe  out  all  associations  with  the 
hated  Gorges,  changed  the  name  of  the  county  to 
Yorkshire  and  the  city  of  Gorgeana  to  the  town  of  York. 

To-day,  three  hundred  years  later,  York  County 
again  rules;  not  entirely  in  affairs  of  church  and  stare, 
to  be  sure,  but  in  matters  of  health  and  the  joy  of  liv¬ 
ing.  The  beaches  from  which  the  hardy  pioneers  set 
forth  daily  to  wrest  a  precarious  living,  now  lure  the 
folk  from  the  populous  centres  of  the  country  for  re¬ 
creation.  The  woods  of  pine,  once  dreaded  as  the 
haunts  of  fierce  wolves  and  fiercer  Indians,  now  ring, 
with  the  shouts  of  care-free  youngsters.  The  forests, 
where  once  were  reserved  the  mighty  King’s  pines  for 
His  Majesty’s  navy,  now  solace  the  troubled  mind 
with  their  beauty  and  their  spirit  of  peace.  Massachu¬ 
setts  is  finally  conquered;  not  by  despotic  rule,  but  by 
good  roads,  by  New  England  hospitality,  and  by  the 
charm  of  Maine's  invigorating  air.  All  the  world  sees 
York  County  as  “a  place  of  good  accommodation,” 
even  as  did  Captain  John  Smith,  Christopher  Levett, 
Colonel  Walter  Norton  and  Sir  Ferdinand©  Gorges 
three  hundred  years  ago. 


Chronology  of  York  County 

1602  Visit  by  Capt.  Gosnold. 

1606  Granted  as  a  small  part  of  a  charter  to  Plymouth 
Co. 

1614  Visit  by  Captain  John  Smith. 

1616  Settled  at  Winter  Harbor  (Biddeford  Pool)  by  Dr. 
Richard  Vines. 

1622  Visit  by  Captain  Christopher  Levett. 

1622  Mason  and  Gorges  enter  partnership  as  proprie¬ 

tors  of  the  land  from  the  Merrimac  to  the 
Sagadahoc  Rivets.  Form  the  Laconia  Co.  with 
headquarters  at  Little  Harbor,  N.  H. 

1623  Kittery,  as  Piscataqua,  acquired  a  few  settlers  em¬ 

ployed  by  Laconia  Company. 

1629  Mason  and  Gorges  divide  their  territories. 

1622-9  Richard  Vines  and  John  Oldham  receive  tide 

to  Biddeford.  Thomas  Lewis  and  Richard 
Bonython  receive  title  to  Saco. 

1630  First  house  (Godfrey’s)  built  at  Agamenticus 

(now  York). 

1632  Agamenticus  settled  by  Col.  Walter  Norton. 

1635  The  Province  of  Maine  also  known  as  New  Som¬ 

ersetshire  granted  to  Gorges. 

1636  First  royal  court  of  New  England  with  Maine  as 

its  capital  held  in  Saco  by  order  of  Governor 
General  Gorges. 

1639  New  England  rechartered  to  eight  proprietors  in 
severalty  with  the  County  of  Maine  as  the 
seat  of  power. 

1641  Gorgeana,  the  first  incorporated  city  of  America, 
established. 

1652  Maine  became  a  county  of  Massachusetts. 

1677  Maine  sold  to  Massachusetts  for  1250  pounds  by 
the  younger  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges. 

After  1775  the  inland  towns  were  built  up  by  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  grants  to  returning  Revolutionary 
war  veterans. 


Tory  Hill  Meeting  House,  Burton, 
Scene  of  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin’s 
famous  play,  "The  Old 
Peabody  Pew” 
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OWN  AN  OLD  COLONIAL  SUMMER  HOME  IN  YORK  COUNTY 


Indian  Pilgrimage 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  have 
talked  over  the  old  days  with  oldsters  who  listened 
when  they  were  voung  to  their  grandparents,  know  the 
delightful  story  of  the  annual  pilgrimage  of  the  Indians 
from  the  northern  New  Hampshire  woods,  and  even 
Canada,  to  York  County  where  their  ancestors  loved 
to  live  in  summer.  While  on  the  march,  they  would 
camp  at  regular  and  customary  intervals.  In  York 
County,  South  Berwick  was  the  site  of  the  last  central 
encampment. 

A  regular  part  of  the  summer  program  was  a  pro- 
longed  fishing  expedition,  embarking  from  what  is  now 
known  as  Eastern  Point,  York  Harbor.  For  days  the 
business  of  fishing  would  be  the  main  issue  until  an 
ample  store  would  be  caught,  dried  and  salted  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  needs  of  the  tribes  for  the  winter. 

The  grand  finale  to  the  summer  excursion  was  a 
characteristically  Indian  dramatization.  Then  they 
would  “pass  the  hat"  and  thus  lay  by  a  winter’s  sup¬ 
ply  of  the  coin  of  the  realm. 

As  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained  these  pilgrimages 
were  conducted  regularly  up  to  100  years  ago. 

The  Indians  who  come  at  this  present  day  to  tell 
fortunes  and  sell  baskets  are  from  Old  Town,  Maine. 
They  were  originally  of  the  same  race  of  Abenakis  but 
their  relation  to  the  annual  visitors  of  a  hundred  or 
more  years  ago  is  quite  distant. 


|  Write  York  County  Tercentenary  Commission 
York  National  Bank,  Saco,  Maine 
for  Additional  Booklets, 

Information  About  Tercentenary  and 
Its  Complete  Program  of  Events 
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Gladys  Hasty  Carroll  Home,  South  Berwick 


Upper  left — Old  Garrison  House,  Wells.  Upper  right  —  Old  home  of 
Celia  Thaxter,  jXKtcss,  Kittery.  Center — Door,  Birthplace  of  Sir  Wil¬ 

liam  Peppered,  Kittery.  Lower  left  —  Old  home  Sarah  Orne  Jewett, 
authoress,  South  Berwick.  Lower  right  Old  home  Maine's 
first  U.  S.  Senator,  John  Holmes,  Alfred. 


Healthful  Climate  Early  Recognized 

The  Survivers  of  the  ill-fated  Popham  colony  of  1607, 
in  reporting  their  hardships  during  New  England  win¬ 
ters,  discouraged  colonization  schemes  for  a  time  on 
the  ground  that  America  was  a  land  where  it  was  “not 
fit  for  an  Englishman  to  live.”  There  was  no  more 
speech  of  settling  any  other  plantation  in  those  parts 
for  a  long  time  after. 

Gorges,  in  1616,  “under  cover  of  fishing  and  trade.” 
sent  his  trusted  friend,  Dr.  Richard  Vines,  at  the  head 
of  a  group  of  men,  to  spend  a  winter  on  the  Maine 
Coast  and  test  the  severity  of  New  England  winters. 

Dr.  Vines  settled  at  Biddeford  Pool,  which  he  called 
Winter  Harbor,  in  the  wigwams  of  Indians.  By 
chance  the  Indians  were  sorely  afflicted  that  very  win¬ 
ter  with  such  a  plague,  “that  the  country  was  in  a 
manner  left  void  of  inhabitants.”  Vines  and  his  men 
attended  the  sick  in  their  wigwams  daily,  yet  “not  one 
of  them  ever  felt  their  heads  to  ache  while  they  stayed 
there.” 

‘'“It  was  on  the  strength  of  Dr.  Vines’  report  that  the 
permanent  colonization  of  New  England  began. 
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WHAT  GIVES  WITH 
COMMEMORATIVE 
PROOFLIKE  (PL)  COINAGE? 


By  Anthony  Swiatek 


There  is  a  segment  of  the  coin  collecting  hobby  that  is  neglected  and  remains  virtually 
undetected.  There  is  no  notoriety  nor  infamous  rarities.  This  is  the  world  of  early  or  classic  silver 
commemorative  1892-1954  prooflikes. 

Statistics  are  easily  obtained  by  year  of  issue,  mint  marks,  mintage  figures  and  populations,  but 
pricing  is  an  enigma.  Coin  dealers,  collectors,  buyers  and  sellers  for  the  most  part  had  no  idea 
of  how  much  a  prooflike  commemorative  should  sell  for.  There  is  no  pricing  available  in  Coin 
Values,  Numismedia  or  even  The  Coin  Dealer  Newsletter.  Auction  results  are  the  only  current 
source  which  offers  us  some  assistance. 

To  date  NGC  has  graded  and  encased  over  210,000  silver  commemoratives,  PCGS  has  graded 
about  330,000  but  has  never  labeled  any  as  prooflike,  even  if  they  are.  ANACS  does  recognize 
the  condition  and  labels  them  accordingly. 

There  are  144  issues  in  the  early  silver  commemorative  series,  but  only  33  have  received  the 
prooflike  or  PL  designation  on  the  grading  label  insert  by  NGC. 

The  total  number  of  graded  coins  that  comprise  these  33  issues  amount  to  about  47,000.  Of 
these  a  mere  1400  are  labeled  prooflike.  Eight  issues  account  for  1 192  coins  or  85%  of  all 
prooflikes.  They  are: 

1892  Columbian  @  361 

1893  Columbian  @  187 
1936  New  Rochelle  @  174 
1937-S  Boone  @  125 
1892  Isabella  @  97 
1947-S  B.T.W.  @  96 
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1936  Rhode  Island  @  85 

1937  Roanoke  @  67 

Conversely,  there  are  20  encapsulated  PL  issues  that  account  for  68  coins.  They  are: 

One  coin  Two  coins  Three  coins 

1935- S  Boone  1936  Cincinnati  1937-D  Boone 

1936- S  Boone  1936-S  Rhode  Island 
1918  Illinois  (Lincoln)  1948  B.T.W. 

1920  Maine  1951  Wash.  Carver 
1949-S  B.T.W.  1952-S  Wash.  Carver 
1951  -D  B.T.W. 

1953-D  Wash.  Carver 


Five  coins  Six  Coins  Eight  coins 

1954-D  Wash.  Carver  1937  Boone  1938-S  Boone 

1935-S  San  Diego  1937-S  Texas 

1949  B.T.W. 

1952-D  Wash.  Carver 

Of  the  prooflike  creations,  there  are  only  3  issues,  a  total  of  6  coins,  to  be  granted  the  deep 
mirror  prooflike  or  NGC's  DPL  designation.  The  1892  Columbian  has  two  pieces  graded  MS-63 
and  MS-65,  and  the  1893  Columbian  has  three:  a  MS-63,  MS-64  and  MS-66.  The  1 951  -S 
Booker  T.  Washington  was  granted  by  NGC  a  MS-67  DPL  STAR  designation  -exemplifying 
exceptional  eye  appeal. 

There  are  only  9  coins  with  such  a  marking,  including  the  aforementioned  B.T.W.  This  coin  sold 
at  the  January  2007  Fun  Auction  in  Orlando,  by  Heritage,  for  $1 1 ,557.00  possibly  the  highest 
price  paid  for  a  prooflike  commemorative. 

Others  with  star,  are  the  Isabella,  1892  Columbian  with  two,  1892  Columbian  and  Roanoke  with 
one  each  and  New  Rochelle  with  three.  Concerning  star  designations,  of  the  210,000  NGC 
graded  silver  commemoratives  there  are  about  900  coins  with  this  desired  addition. 
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There  are  31  commemorative  issues  that  contain  three  coins  each.  We  referred  to  them  as  PDS 
Sets,  containing  pieces  struck  at  the  Philadelphia,  Denver  and  San  Francisco  Mints.  Examples 
are  the  Boone,  Texas,  Cincinnati  issues,  etc.  However,  the  only  available  prooflike  set  is  the 
Boone  production.  The  P  has  six,  the  D  has  three  and  the  S  one  hundred  and  twenty  five  (125) 
available  PL.  As  no  pricing  figures  exist  for  prooflike,  only  a  seller  and  a  buyer  will  establish  the 
value  and  act  accordingly. 

In  my  book,  Commemorative  Coins  of  the  United  States,  Identification  and  Price  Guide,  I  wrote 
on  page  261  that  “These  creations  produced  from  repolished  dies  are  not  as  abundant,  as  one 
can  observe,  I  know  of  collectors  who  will  pay  many  times  over  bid  for  the  issue.  They  resemble 
near  brilliant  proofs.  Excellent  future  potential  in  all  grades.”  In  today’s  market,  how  does  one 
ascertain  the  value  of  these  coins?  Look  up  the  cost  of  a  regular  issue  and  add  a  premium? 
Good  idea,  but  how  does  that  work  if  the  coin  is  a  1936  S  Rhode  Island  with  a  population  of  two, 
in  MS-62  PL  and  MS-63  PL  or  a  1920  Maine  MS-64  PL  with  a  listing  of  one  coin.  In  a  recent 
Heritage  auction  on  May  12,  2007,  a  1951  S  B.T.W.,  MS-66  PI  sold  for  $1,380.00  -in  MS  Coin 
Dealer  Value  $140  or  ten  times  more.  In  past  auctions,  a  1938  New  Rochelle  graded  MS-67  PL 
by  NGC  sold  for  $3,450.00  in  January  2006,  $2,415  in  June  2005,  $4,168  in  September  2005, 
and  $2,587.00  in  July  2003.  Let's  find  out! 


PRICING  PROOFLIKE  COMMEMORA  TIVE  COINAGE! 


Value  has  to  be  based  on  several  factors.  One  is  the  depth  of  its  prooflike  or  PL  surface  on  each 
side  of  the  coin.  A  semi-prooflike  surface  on  one  side  of  the  coin  and  a  full  PL  surface  or  even 
Deep  Mirror  Prooflike  (DMPL)  on  the  other  side  eliminates  the  issue  from  a  true  PL  designation. 
One  side  does  not  make  the  PL  designation.  In  order  to  be  labeled  PL,  it  must  reflect  the 
standard  typewriter  printing  size  -as  seen  here-  in  the  coin's  fields  as  you  hold  the  coin  at  a 
minimum  of  a  strict  two  (2)  inches  -NOT  1 .9  inches-  to  four  (4)  inches  from  the  printing.  If  the 
reflective  printing  in  the  coin's  field  begins  to  blur  or  looks  out  of  focus  before  your  two  (2)  inch 
marker  is  reaches  -this  side  of  the  coin  cannot  be  labeled  PL  but  semi-PL!  Don't  cheat  and  fool 
yourself!  One  PL  side  does  not  make  the  whole  coin  PL.  Should  you  have  a  coin  labeled  PL  and 
does  not  meet  the  said  standard  -sell  the  encapsulation!  BTW's,  Boones  and  your  New 
Rochelle  issues  for  example  just  might  fall  into  this  category.  Check  them  out!  If  you  can't  make 
the  positive  determination,  have  the  coin  sent  in  for  encapsulation.  The  closer  you  are  to  the 
four  inch  marker  and  can  clearly  read  the  print,  the  stronger  the  depth  of  the  PL  surface. 

One  dealer  informed  me  about  cracking  out  a  MS-65  PL  Booker  T.  Washington  because  the 
belief  was  it  would  upgrade.  Such  happened  -but  the  PL  designation  was  taken  away! 
Suggestion  for  SR  subscribers  and  friends:  Do  not  crack  out  the  coin  but  send  in  for  a  re-grade 
and  note  the  PL  designation  -must  remain.  Contact  the  Customer  Service  Department  prior  for 
their  input  about  your  concern  to  have  the  PL  appellation  remain  on  the  label.  If  such  cannot  be 
guaranteed,  don't  submit,  and  sell  that  coin  at  your  selected  venue. 

The  Next  factor  is  the  grade  of  the  coin.  For  the  most  part,  I  do  not  get  too  excited  about  the 
1892-1893  Columbian  issues  of  1893  Isabella  quarters  or  BTW  and  Carver  half  dollars  rated 
between  AU-55  and  MS-62.  Usually  they  look  too  scruffy,  thus  not  attractive  looking.  When 
rated  MS-63,  the  coin's  eye  appeal  and  total  make  up  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  Would 
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prefer  a  piece  which  grades  MS-63+,  rather  than  a  low-end  coin  for  the  grade.  Pass  on  a  PL 
issue  that  displays  unattractive  toning  or  is  too  hairlined.  Needless  to  say,  the  attained  value  is 
directly  related  to  the  com  in  question  and  buyer. 

For  a  piece  to  be  labeled  Deep  Mirror  Prooflike  (DMPL)  it  must  have  a,  without  question, 
minimum  of  4  to  6  inches  of  clear  field  reflectivity  of  noted  standard  typewriter  printing  -on  both- 
sides  of  the  coin.  Sorry,  but  3.9  inches  or  less  will  not  qualify,  if  the  blurring  of  the  printing 
occurs  there!  One  BTW  MS-67+  DMPL  sold  for  over  $1 1 ,000  at  Heritage's  auction  on  1/6/07.  It 
was  an  amazing  coin.  No,  I  did  not  procure  this  fantastic  piece  at  that  level. 


WHA  T  IS  AN  UL  TRA  DEEP  MIRROR  COIN? 


I  do  not  believe  any  classic  U.S.  commemorative  coin  issued  between  1892  and  1954  will  ever 
receive  this  rare  cognomen.  Morgan  dollars  which  flaunt  a  mirrored  surface  on  both  sides,  which 
are  twelve  (12)  inches  or  deeper,  are  only  deserving  of  this  rare  title. 


A  PROOFLIKE  VALUE  PRESENTATION  OF  THE  PL  1892  (POP. 363) 
AND  1893  (POP.  188)  COLUMBIAN  HALF  DOLLARS 


Pops  DMPL  Pops 

Grade  Value  1892-1893  1892-1893 

MS-63  $80-$1 10  ( 1 4; 6)  (0;0) 

MS-62  $175-$220  (44;37)  (0;0) 

MS-63  $225-$375  (95;49)  (1;1) 

MS-64  $425-$525  (125;67)  (1;!) 

MS-65  $750-$1 265  (57;22)  (2;0) 

MS-66  $1350-$1700  (16;1)  (0;1) 

MS-67  ( 1 ;  1 )  0;0) 
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1893  Columbian  MS-66  DMPL  (pop)  sold  for  $6,325. 


NOW  THE  PL  BT  WASHINGTON  PRICE  RANGES 

Grade  Value 
MS-63  $1 80-$250 
MS-64  $500-$625 
MS-65  $500-$1300 
MS-66  $800-$1500 


B.  T  W.  PL  CENSUS  OR  POPS 

Pop  MS-63  MS-64  MS-65  MS-66  MS-67 

1946- S  (12)  17  3  1 

1947- S  (97)  4  23  48  17  5 

1948- P  (2)  2 

1948- S  (26)  12  11  1  2 

1949- P  (8)  2  6 

1949- S  (1)  1 

1950- S  (45)  8  24  13 

1951- D  (1)  1 
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1951  -S  (29)  2  14  12  1 


*One  1 951  -S  was  labeled  MS-67  DMPL. 


PL  CARVER-  WASHINGTONS 


The  few  CW  pieces  which  have  sold  that  I  am  aware  of  are  the  1954-D  MS-63  PL  ($1 ,035),  and 
the  1952-D  PL  rated  MS-64  ($1,100).  I  do  not  get  too  excited  about  the  MS-63  PL  Carver- 
Washingtons  that  I  have  seen  because  they  look  too  scruffy,  baggy  or  bag  marked,  or  lack  eye 
appeal  (its  design  doesn't  help  and  the  reflective  fields  do  little  for  me.  Doesn't  seem  to  matter  to 
the  Registry  Set  buyers  or  the  collector  or  dealers  who  must  have  the  coin.  Record  prices  will  be 
paid  based  on  the  said. 


PL  CARVER-  WASHINGTON  CENSUS  OR  POPS 

Pop  MS-63  MS-64  MS-65  MS-66 

1951- P  (2)  2  0  0  0 

1952- D  (8)  1  5  2  0 

1952- S  (2)  0  1  1  0 

1953- D  (1)  0  1  0  0 

1954- D  (5)  3  0  2  0 


These  are  the  only  issues  which  have  received  the  PL  designation  from  NGC.  Expect  lofty 
prices  when  they  enter  the  marketplace. 

The  1938  New  Rochelle  (PL)  half  dollar  has  vended  in  the  $600  to  $800  range,  graded  MS-65. 
Rated  MS-66,  this  issue  has  sold  between  $950  and  $1,725.  Flaunting  the  MS-67  label,  this 
commem  marketed  for  $3,450.  The  1937  Roanoke  PL  issue  rated  MS-64  (Pop.  20)  has  brought 
between  $400  and  $500.  Graded  MS-65  PL  (Pop. 34)  the  coin  sold  at  the  $1 ,000  level.  In  MS-66 
PL  condition  (Pop.  9)  value  attained  was  between  $1,100  and  $1,300.  Granted  the  lofty  level  of 
MS-67  PL  (Pop. 2)  the  commem  only  brought  $2,000!  Why7  Was  it  because  the  depth  of  its  PL 
surface  was  not  deep  enough?  Really  like  the  issue. 
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The  four  most  available  PL  census  getters  are  the  1892  Columbian  (363),  the  1893  Columbian 
(188),  the  1938  New  Rochelle  (177)  and  the  1937-S  Boone  commem  half  dollar  (127)  Lets  look 
at  this  creation's  pop  figures: 

Date  Pop  MS-63  MS-64  MS-65  MS-66  MS-67 

1935- S  (1)  1  0  0  0  0 

1936- S  (1)01000 

1937- P  (6)  0  2  3  1  0 
1937-D  3  0  3  0  0  0 

1937- S  (127)  3  53  44  24  3 

1938- S  (8)  3  4  1  0  0 


PL  1937-5  BOONE  PRICE  RANEES 


MS-64  $325-$400 
MS-65  $725-$1100 
MS-66  $120041400 
MS-67  $210042500 

Please  be  aware  that  IF  there  was  another  less  populated  issue  to  make  its  appearance, 
depending  on  the  depth  of  reflective  surface,  grade  and  the  coin  buyer,  a  record  price  could  be 
paid  for  the  issue  -especially  in  the  higher  grade.  Excellent  coin  to  possess  with  strong  reflective 
fields!  Should  an  offering  be  listed  as  semi-prooflike,  or  somewhat  PL  or  midly  PL  or  possesses 
PL  tendencies,  it  should  be  worth  what  the  regular  issue  is  worth  based  on  similar  eye  appeal 
and  make  up. 
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LET'S  NOT  FORGET  THE  1893  ISABELLA  QUARTER  (POP.  99) 


Grade  Value  Pop 

MS-61  $650-5700  5 
MS-62  $675-5725  6 
MS-63  $750-$1 300  35 
MS-64  $1300-51700  34 
MS-65  $2000-52500  8 
MS-66  $3500-$4000+  6 
MS-67  $8500-$9000+  1 


Excellent  future  potential  in  grades  MS-64+  and  higher.  It  is  our  only  classic  commemorative 
quarter  dollar  struck  between  1892  and  1954.  It  wasn't  until  1999  when  the  Delaware  50  States 
Quarter  became  our  second  commemorative  25c  piece  to  enter  the  marketplace.  Technically,  or 
by  strict  interpretation  of  the  rules,  for  a  coin  to  be  labeled  an  official  commemorative  coin  -the 
term  or  words  commemorative  coin(s)  must  be  part  of  the  issuing  Act.  Such  labels  the  coin  a 
“commem."  This  was  not  the  case  for  the  1932  George  Washington  Quarter  or  1976 
Bicentennial  quarter. 


SUMMA  TTON! 


In  summary,  the  amount  of  clear  reflectivity  of  our  standard  typewriter  printing,  when  measured 
between  a  minimum  of  two  (2)  to  four  (4)  inches,  is  certainly  one  of  the  main  value  factors  when 
determining  what  to  pay  for  a  coin.  Should  an  eye  appealing  coin  flaunt  the  aforesaid  closer  to 
four  (4)  inches,  rather  than  two  (2)  inches,  it  wili  bring  greater  value  than  a  piece  which  is 
moderately  mirrored  or  just  makes  the  PL  designation.  Beware  of  offerings  described  as  having 
mild  or  prooflike  tendencies.  They  are  only  semi-PL  coins.  Other  factors  are  the  coin's  lure  or 
drawing  power,  color,  grade,  issue,  population  and  the  buyer.  Let's  not  forget  the  buyer!  Pass 
on  those  pieces  which  look  very  hazy  or  cloudy.  Could  well  be  these  coins  were  once  a  bit  too 
heavily  toned.  They  were  then  dipped  in  a  tarnish  removing  solution  which  was  not  strong 
enough  to  remove  the  toning  completely.  It  might  be  made  much  brighter  looking  -but  your 
natural  surface  is  lost  forever.  Also  pass  on  the  dark  and  ugly  looking  coins.  Again,  beware  of 
those  offerings  described  as  mildly  prooflike  or  possessing  prooflike  tendencies  or  semi- 
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prooflike  surface(s).  They  usually  are  worth  no  more  than  a  similar  issue  of  equal  quality  without 
the  said  description. 


U.  S.  COMMEMORA  TIVE  PL  PURCHASE 
RECOMMEND  A  TIONS 

Needless  to  exclaim,  I  would  want  to  own  a  U.S..  Commemorative  coin  exhibiting  a  strong  to 
very  strong  PL  surface  on  both  sides  of  the  coin.  The  PL  remembrance  preservers  that  I  have 
examined  over  the  last  35  years  number  over  300+  pieces.  Those  of  the  same  issue  varied  in 
mirror  or 

PL  depth.  As  an  example,  two  years  ago,  I  examined  a  collector's  collection  containing  53 
encapsulated  BTW  PL  issues.  They  graded  from  MS-64  through  MS-66.  Such  was  a  lesson  in 
PL  variance.  It  ranged  from  the  questionable  -how  could  this  be  called  PL-  to  the  just  made  it  PL 
pieces  of  which  there  were  many  -to  the  few  strong  PL  BTW.  This  is  what  the  future  owner  of  PL 
coinage  should  consider  before  acquisition.  Know  how  to  evaluate  what  you  want  to  buy  and/or 
have  someone  who  knows  the  area  well,  ethically  guide  you.  This  is  a  section  of  U.S. 
Commemorative  coinage  that  possesses  exceptional  future  potential  for  the  possessor  of  these 
coins. 


NOW  THOSE  PL  ISSUES  TO  PONDER! 


Highly  recommend  commem  issue  possessing  strong  PL  surfaces  on  both  sides  of  the  coin. 
First  is  the  1893  Columbian  PL  striking  in  MS-63+  condition  and  loftier.  It  is  rarer  than  the  1892 
PL  coin,  but  I  also  will  take  the  ’92.  The  next  impressive  issue  would  be  the  1938  New  Rochelle 
PL  remembrance  preserver.  To  date,  177  coins  were  labeled  PL  -but  it  is  the  coin  flaunting 
those  strong  PL  fields  that  should  be  desired.  Pass  on  the  just  made  it  or  questionable  offering. 
They  are  out  there  in  the  marketplace.  Do  likewise  for  the  1937  Roanoke  PL  half  dollar,  BT 
Washington  PL  half  dollars  and  Boone  1937-S  PL,  when  considering  purchase!  Love  the 
Isabella  quarter  with  its  99  census  figure. 

Have  seen  some  of  the  other  issues  with  low  populations.  Was  not  impressed,  as  I  would  prefer 
more  surface  reflectivity  on  both  sides  of  the  coins.  Possibly,  buyers  of  these  issues  are 
mesmerized  by  the  PL  designation  and  must  procure.  Could  also  be  that  a  dealer  paid  a  hefty 
price  for  the  coin  -only  because  there  exists  the  firm  knowledge  that  their  client  will  not  refuse 
the  coin.  Keep  in  mind  that  when  a  population  or  census  figure  is  high  for  an  issue  and  low  for 
another,  values  should  vary  greatly  -especially  when  we  compare  a  pop  of  97  to  5  or  45  to  2.  If 
they  don't,  might  be  that  the  level  of  reflective  depth  for  the  offered  coin  was  not  too  impressive 
Those  assembling  Registry  Sets  or  possibly  just  the  person  who  must  have  these  prooflike 
issues  wili  pay  big  money  for  the  PL  label  -regardless  of  the  reflective  surfaces.  The  degree  of 
variance  will  be  quite  noticeable,  or  reflected  -pardon  the  pun-  when  the  set  is  being  assembled 
or  finalized.  Howbeit,  should  you  have  any  questions  about  prooflike  issues,  kindly  be  in 
contact. 
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AN  INSIDE  VIEW 


of 


Collecting  Comniemoratives 


Part  II 


by  Q.  David  Bowers  (R-0548,  NH) 


The  following  commentary  is  to  appear  serially  in  The  Rare  Coin  Review,  published  by  Bowers  and  Merena 
Galleries,  Inc.  The  Commemorative  Trail  has  been  given  the  opportunity  to  print  it  in  advance.  The  author  has 
been  a  rare  coin  dealer  since  1953  and  is  a  well-known  numismatic  figure.  His  book,  Commemorative  Coins  of  the 
United  States:  A  Complete  Encyclopedia ,  was  published  in  1992. 

'  1994.  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  Inc.,  Box  1224,  Wolfeboro,  NH  03894. 


Introduction 

One  of  the  most  popular  branches  of  our  business  here  at  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  is  the 
buying  and  selling  of  commemorative  coins,  particularly  the  silver  issues  and  those  of  the  so-called 
"classic”  era  from  1892  through  1954.  More  so  than  any  other  American  series,  the  designs  are  very 
different  from  each  other,  and  pay  tribute  to  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  from  saints  to  scoundrels,  from 
the  important  to  the  trivial.  As  such  they  have  been  fascinating  to  me  for  a  long  time. 

Indeed,  when  I  was  a  teen-ager  in  the  1950s,  one  of  my  first  collections  was  a  type  set  of 
commemorative  half  dollars,  containing  one  each  of  the  48  design  types  minted  from  1892  through  1954, 
in  Uncirculated  grade  (no  one  used  the  term  "Mint  State”  for  silver  coins  back  then).  Had  I  wanted  to, 
I  could  have  ordered  Carver-Washington  half  dollars  from  the  issuing  commission,  but  as  I  was  interested 
in  only  types,  not  in  rare  varieties,  I  didn’t  do  so. 

Recently.  Helen  Carmody,  president  of  the  Society  for  U.S.  Commemorative  Coins,  asked  me 
to  write  an  article  for  The  Commemorative  Trail. 

On  the  same  day  I  heard  from  Helen,  I  talked  at  length  with  a  gentleman  from  Southern 
California  who  was  beginning  his  interest  in  numismatics.  He  found  the  commemorative  series  to  be 
fascinating,  but  didn't  know  where  to  begin.  He  had  in  his  possession  a  wide  array  of  price  lists,  market 
quotations,  and  investment  advisory  notices,  but,  apparently,  the  more  he  read,  the  more  befuddled  he 
became. 

"Really,  I  want  to  be  a  collector  of  these,”  he  said.  “However,  everything  can’t  be  a  best  buy, 
and  I  don't  know  how  to  reconcile  'bid’  and  ‘ask’  prices  with  Trends’  prices,  listings  in  the  Guide  Book, 
and  other  information.  Help!” 

With  this  in  mind,  I  thought  it  would  be  a  useful  exercise  to  take  the  enumeration  of 
commemoratives  as  given  in  A  Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins ,  in  order  alphabetically,  and  give  some 
observations  that  might  benefit  someone  about  to  make  a  purchase.  In  addition  to  the  48  different  designs 
of  half  dollars  in  the  classic  era,  there  are  two  other  silver  coins— the  1893  Isabella  quarter  and  the  1900 
Lafayette  dollar— which  I  will  discuss  as  well. 

While  much  could  be  said  about  the  history,  romance,  and  background  of  each  issue,  the  present 
article  concentrates  on  what  to  look  for  if  you  are  a  prospective  purchaser,  together  with  things  that  I, 
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as  a  dealer  on  the  inside  track  of  the  commemorative  market  for  many  years,  have  observed 

What  Grades  Should  I  Buy? 

First,  a  few  observations  on  grade  vs.  quality: 

For  my  money,  I  would  cherrypick  a  brilliant  piece  or  one  with  light  iridescent  toning.  Avoid 
coins  with  hairlines,  with  yellow  blotches,  or  with  unsightly  toning.  Particularly  tricky  are  pieces  with 
dark  or  deep  toning  which  have  been  certified  at  high  grades.  If  you  ask  me,  Fd  rather  have  a  lustrous, 
bright  MS-63  than  a  deeply  toned  certified  MS-66  for  the  same  price! 

This  brings  to  mind  a  caveat  which  will  be  useful  throughout  the  present  article.  Among  certified 
coins,  quite  a  few  pieces— actually,  for  some  issues  the  majority— are  deeply  toned  pieces  which  are  not 
particularly  attractive.  I  suggest  that  these  be  avoided.  Some  of  these  are  in  grades  such  as  MS-65,  MS- 
66,  MS-67,  or  even  higher.  The  truth  is  that  with  deep  toning,  no  one  knows  what  the  grade  really  is. 
It  could  mean  that  one  of  those  dandy  “MS-67”  coins,  if  dipped,  would  reveal  a  surface  with  rubbing, 
and  might  really  be  only  AU.  Save  yourself  all  of  this  aggravation,  and  don't  bother  with  such  pieces 

Further,  the  market  price  on  what  David  Hall  calls  “ga-ga”  grades  is  anything  but  certain.  In 
general,  most  of  the  demand  for  commemoratives  above  MS-65  comes  from  investors,  not  from 
collectors,  and  as  a  class  investors  are  a  fickle  lot. 

While  I  am  at  it,  let  me  mention  population  reports.  If  a  particular  commemorative  is  listed  in 
the  population  report  as  being  just  1  of  3  certified  as  MS-67,  for  example,  and  priced  accordingly,  there 
is  a  very  good  chance  that  next  year  or  the  year  after,  there  will  be  4  or  5  certified  at  this  level,  and 
perhaps  10  years  from  now,  a  dozen  or  more.  In  other  words,  numbers  in  population  reports  never 
become  lower,  and  nearly  always  become  higher.  If  you  are  a  knowledgeable  numismatist  familiar  with 
the  market,  you  probably  know  this.  However,  a  popular  aspect  of  investment  sales  is  to  trade  on  low- 
population  reports  which,  in  my  opinion,  can  be  very  dangerous.  In  the  Rare  Coin  Review  98,  issued 
by  our  firm,  I  dwelt  upon  this  at  length,  quoting  Bruce  Amspacher  on  the  subject.  Misinterpreted, 
population  reports  can  be  very  dangerous  to  your  financial  health! 

If  you  want  to  check  to  see  if  a  coin  has  hairlines,  turn  it  carefully  at  an  angle  to  the  light  (an 
incandescent  bulb  two  or  three  feet  away  is  excellent,  I  have  found).  If  hairlines  are  present,  they  will 
show  up.  Of  course,  the  reason  why  some  commemoratives  are  graded,  for  example,  MS-63  instead  ot 
MS-65,  is  that  they  do  have  some  hairlines.  (I  credit  Bill  Fivaz  with  publicizing  this  technique,  which 
he  has  demonstrated  numerous  times  at  seminars  he  has  given.) 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  now  in  1994,  the  commemorative  market  is,  in  some  areas, 
priced  much  lower  than  it  was  just  a  few  years  ago.  If  a  given  commemorative  coin  in  a  given  grade  was 
worth  buying  for,  say  $1,000,  five  years  ago,  shouldn’t  it  be  twice  as  desirable  today  for  the  current 
market  price  of  just  $500?  I  think  so.  I  believe  the  commemorative  market  today  offers  some  really 
fantastic  opportunities  for  the  careful  buyer. 

The  above  said,  let’s  progress  in  a  cheery,  enthusiastic  manner  through  the  remainder  of  the 
commemorative  series  not  covered  in  Part  I! 

1946  IOWA  CENTENNIAL  HALF  DOLLAR 

Made  in  large  quantities,  the  Iowa  Centennial  half  dollar  is  plentiful  in  Mint  State  today.  In  fact, 
the  average  specimen  is  apt  to  grade  MS-63,  MS-64,  or  even  higher,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  fields  are 
somewhat  irregular  and  serve  to  mask  contact  marks.  The  typical  piece  is  quite  frosty.  The  Iowa  half 
dollar  is  an  easy  win,  and  if  you  are  just  beginning  a  type  set,  this  is  a  good  one  to  start  with— little  risk 
of  being  taken  advantage  of  here. 

I  have  enjoyed  Michael  Turrini’s  in-depth  study  of  this  particular  issue,  in  which  he  tells  just 
about  everything  except  what  Governor  Blue  had  for  lunch  on  the  day  he  saw  his  first  coin.  Great 
research,  this. 
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1925  LEX1NGTON-CONCORD  SESQUICENTENNIAL  HALF  DOLLAR 

l  arge  quantities  of  these  were  issued,  but  most  went  into  the  hands  of  the  public.  For  years 
afterward,  just  about  any  coin  dealer  in  Massachusetts  had  abundant  supplies  of  lightly  worn  pieces  turned 
in  by  citizens  who  had  tired  of  their  novelty 

Of  a  given  1 00  specimens  in  existence  today,  probably  only  5  or  10  are  a  combination  of  high 
grade  (MS-63  or  finer)  and  attractive  surfaces.  As  such,  cherrypicking  is  advised.  However,  most  of 
the  low  er  grade  pieces  have  not  been  certified,  due  to  the  cost  of  certification  services.  Thus,  if  a  coin 
is  certified,  it  has  a  better  chance  of  being  "nice”  than  if  it  isn't.  To  check  for  wear,  look  at  the  higher 
relief  parts  of  the  Minute  Man  on  the  obverse,  and  the  front  corner  of  the  bottom  part  of  the  belfry  on 
the  reverse.  Sometimes  the  Minute  Man  figure  is  not  completely  struck,  and  shows  graininess  as  is 
evident  on  the  original  planchet. 

In  my  opinion,  a  really  great  buy  for  the  money  would  be  a  cherrypicked  MS-63  or  MS-64  coin. 
As  is  the  case  with  numerous  commemorative  half  dollars,  cherrypicking  for  this  issue  is  strongly 
advised.  It  is  worth  paying  for  quality. 

1936  LONG  ISLAND  TERCENTENARY  HALF  DOLLAR 

The  1936  Long  Island  half  dollar  was  distributed  widely  and  in  large  quantities.  The  result  is 
that  pieces  are  fairly  plentiful  today.  The  typical  coin  is  apt  to  be  an  MS-63,  although  MS-64  and  MS-65 
coins  are  seen  as  well.  Sometimes  there  is  a  certain  graininess  on  the  largest  sail  on  the  ship  on  the 
reverse,  not  due  to  wear  or  scuffing,  but  due  to  the  surface  of  the  original  planchet  on  which  the  coin  was 
struck.  If  the  planchet  of  this  or  any  other  coin  did  not  completely  fill  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  dies, 
then  the  original  planchet  surface  was  not  changed,  and  its  characteristics  can  still  be  seen.  Elsewhere 
in  American  numismatics,  the  most  common  place  to  observe  this  phenomenon  is  on  the  higher  parts  of 
the  eagle  on  the  reverse  of  Peace  silver  dollars  minted  from  1921  through  1935.  Another  area  is  the 
central  part  of  the  figure  of  Miss  Liberty  on  the  Liberty  Walking  half  dollar.  I  digress  a  bit,  but  it  is 
important  to  know-  the  difference  between  original  planchet  surface  and  wear. 

1936  LYNCHBURG  SESQUICENTENNIAL  HALE  DOLLAR 

Most  known  specimens  are  in  MS-63  or  finer.  In  fact,  I  don’t  recall  ever  seeing  a  worn  one! 
The  surface  of  the  typical  issue  is  apt  to  be  somewhat  satiny,  rather  than  frosty  or  lustrous— this  is  the 
way  they  were  made.  Friction,  when  evident,  will  be  seen  on  the  center  of  the  obverse  portrait  and  on 
the  higher  parts  of  the  standing  figure  of  the  reverse.  Sometimes  original  planchet  graininess  can  be  seen 
on  the  portrait. 

The  1936  Lynchburg  Sesquicentennial  half  dollar  will  be  one  of  the  easier  pieces  to  acquire. 
Probably  half  of  those  on  the  market  are  acceptable  from  an  aesthetic  viewpoint,  or  maybe  even  two- 
thirds  of  them  are. 


1920  MAINE  CENTENNIAL  HALF  DOLLAR 

This  issue  is  one  of  the  toughest  coins  in  the  commemorative  series.  In  terms  of  the  total 
remaining  population,  most  of  them  are  rather  scruffy  in  appearance,  either  with  ugly  toning  or  spotting, 
or  in  lower  grades.  Brilliant  (or  lightly  toned)  select  MS-63,  MS-64,  and  MS-65  coins  are  very  scarce. 

The  dies  of  this  issue  were  filed  or  finished  with  emery  cloth,  with  a  result  that  there  are  many 
grooves.  This  translated  in  raised  lines  in  all  authentic  half  dollars  made  from  these  dies.  I  mention  this, 
as  to  the  uninitiated  these  could  be  confused  with  hairlines  or  cleaning  marks.  Of  course,  if  the  coin  has 
been  cleaned  or  polished,  then  you  have  a  combination  of  scratches  plus  original  die  lines— perhaps  a 
jumping  off  spot  for  a  good  numismatic  education  or,  at  the  very  least,  careful  study!  In  this  respect, 
the  1920  Maine  is  a  kissing  cousin  of  the  1922  Grant  half  dollar. 

Great  selectivity  is  urged  when  buying  a  half  dollar  of  this  type.  In  my  opinion,  paying  a  50% 
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premium  over  market  for  a  really  choice  example  is  worth  doing  Conversely,  at  half  market  I  would 
avoid  an  ugly  coin.  Quality  is  the  key  word  here. 

Incidentally,  no  one  knows  who  designed  the  1920  half  dollar,  one  of  the  remaining  major 
unsolved  mysteries  of  the  commemorative  series.  Anthony  DeFrancisci  (best  known  for  the  Peace  dollar 
which  he  created  in  1921)  made  the  models  for  the  1920  Maine  Centennial  half  dollar,  using  sketches 
furnished  to  him  by  the  state.  Who  did  the  sketches?  No  one  knows. 

1934  MARYLAND  TERCENTENARY  HALF  DOLLAR 

This  issue  was  carelessly  struck  at  the  Mint  and  carelessly  handled  afterwards,  the  result  that 
nearly  all  show  bagmarks.  In  addition,  the  face  of  Lord  Baltimore,  particularly  the  nose,  almost  always 
shows  characteristics  of  the  original  planchet  surface  (not  to  be  confused  with  rubbing  or  wear). 

The  certification  services  have  waffled  on  this  issue  in  many  instances,  and  I  have  seen  many  MS- 
63  coins  which  are  nicer  than  certified  MS-64  coins,  MS-64  coins  that  are  nicer  than  certified  MS-65 
coins,  and  so  on.  This  translates  to  the  desirability  of  cherrypicking  when  you  buy,  and  not  paying  an 
MS-65  price  for  a  coin  of  MS-64  quality. 

This  coin  is  another  one  with  which  you  can  have  a  lot  of  fun  at  a  convention  or  a  coin  club 
meeting.  Just  acquire  a  half-dozen  certified  coins  in  grades  of  MS-63  to  MS-65,  mask  the  printed  grade, 
and  see  if  anyone  can  sort  them  out.  Chances  are  they  can’t.  I  mention  this  more  than  once  throughout 
the  present  text  just  to  discourage  you  from  buying  blindly  because  of  price.  Either  buy  from  a  dealer 
who  really  picks  for  quality  and  has  your  best  interests  in  mind,  or  do  the  cherrypicking  yourself.  Either 
way,  it  certainly  pays  to  be  particular. 

One  more  word:  With  regard  to  toning,  when  a  Maryland  half  dollar  is  toned,  usually  it  is 
somewhat  of  a  light  gray  or  dull  gray.  My  own  preference  is  to  get  a  fully  frosty,  brilliant  specimen, 
or  one  with  attractive  light  toning. 

1921  MISSOURI  CENTENNIAL  HALF  DOLLARS 

The  1921  Missouri  Centennial  half  dollar  comes  in  two  varieties,  one  with  a  “plain  field"  and 
the  other  with  2^4  in  the  field.  This  issue  is  philosophically  similar  to  the  1921  Alabama,  inasmuch  as 
specimens  were  stuck  carelessly  at  the  Mint  and  handled  carelessly  afterwards. 

There  is  nearly  always  evidence  of  light  striking  on  the  Missouri  Centennial  half  dollar, 
particularly  on  the  top  part  of  the  portrait  on  the  obverse,  and  the  higher  areas  of  the  standing  figures  on 
the  reverse. 

Most  of  these  were  sold  to  the  public  rather  than  to  collectors.  Today,  the  typical  specimen  is 
apt  to  range  from  AU-55  to  MS-60  or  MS-61.  A  very  nice  MS-63  coin  with  lustre  and  good  aesthetic 
appeal  is  scarce,  if  not  rare,  and  finding  an  MS-64  or  MS-65  is  tougher  yet. 

This  half  dollar,  either  variety,  is  among  the  top  half-dozen  hardest-to-find  coins  in  the  entire 
series,  from  the  viewpoint  of  aesthetic  appeal.  Probably  not  one  in  10  or  20  coins  is  truly  choice,  no 
matter  what  the  grade.  It  would  pay  to  be  picky,  in  my  opinion. 

If  you  are  collecting  the  48  different  types  of  early  half  dollars  minted  from  1892-1954,  the 
Missouri,  either  variety,  will  be  among  the  top  half-dozen  challenges.  If  you  are  collecting  a  complete 
set  of  mintmarks,  both  Missouri  issues  will  be  among  the  top  half-dozen  challenges.  Thus  forewarned, 
start  looking,  and  when  the  chance  to  buy  a  nice  one  arises,  don’t  be  fainthearted  about  paying  a  premium 
price.  The  quality  will  be  worth  it. 

1923-S  MONROE  DOCTRINE  CENTENNIAL  HALF  DOLLAR 

The  design  of  this  issue  is  very  low,  almost  flat  in  areas.  Add  to  that  the  careless  handling  the 
piece  received  after  striking  at  the  San  Francisco  Mint  and  careless  handling  during  the  distribution,  the 
result  is  an  issue  which  is  very  difficult  to  find  in  “nice"  condition,  and,  even  then,  is  not  going  to  win 
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an\  artistic  awards. 

Quantities  of  these  were  placed  into  circulation  in  the  1920s,  and  still  turned  up  at  hanks  in  the 
1930s.  My  wife’s  grandfather,  Fred  Woodson  (who  actually  signed  National  Bank  Notes  in  1926!), 
worked  for  a  period  of  time  for  the  Bank  of  America  in  California,  obtained  quite  a  few  of  these  in 
change,  and  when  his  estate  was  settled,  there  were  dozens  of  pieces  on  hand. 

The  typical  coin  encountered  today  is  apt  to  grade  from  AU-55  to  MS-60  or  MS-61 .  There’s  not 
a  heck  of  a  lot  of  difference  between  MS-63,  MS-64,  and  MS-65  in  my  opinion,  and  many  pieces 
certified  as  MS-65  are,  in  my  view,  no  nicer  than  a  cherrypicked  MS-63.  Accordingly,  a  little  bit  of 
looking  and  discrimination  will  reap  good  rewards.  My  advice  is  to  seek  out  an  MS-63  or  MS-64,  and 
be  particular  about  it,  but  realize  that  no  matter  how  nice  a  coin  you  buy,  it’s  going  to  be  fairly 
unappealing.  One  cannot  have  mountains  unless  there  are  valleys,  and  I  suppose  that  “ugly”  coins  such 
as  this  simply  serve  to  contrast  the  beauty  of  certain  other  issues  (such  as  the  reverse  design  of  the  1918 
Lincoln  noted  earlier). 

Of  course,  beauty  is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  and  there  may  be  some  who  think  that  this  motif 
is  one  of  the  finest  made.  If  anything,  the  commemorative  series  offers  something  for  everyone. 

1938  NEW  ROCHELLE  HALF  DOLLAR 

This  issue  was  the  brainchild  of  the  Westchester  County  Coin  Club  in  New  Rochelle.  New  York, 
and  was  planned  with  precision.  Distribution  was  effective,  with  nearly  all  of  them  going  into  collectors’ 
hands  although  I  am  sure  that  a  few  attics,  closets,  and  bureau  drawers  in  New  Rochelle  would  yield 
pieces  if  rummaged  through  today. 

In  general.  New  Rochelle  half  dollars  are  well  struck  and  very  frosty,  although  quite  a  few  have 
fields  that  are  a  combination  of  prooflike  surface  and  lustre,  and  still  others  are  mostly  proof! ike.  A 
typical  grade  for  a  coin  is  MS-63  to  MS-64,  and  even  MS-65  coins  aren't  hard  to  find.  Put  this  one  on 
your  “easy-to-get”  list. 

New  Rochelle  is  an  interesting  town  and  was  commemorated  by  George  M.  Cohan  in  his  song 
Forty-Five  Minutes  from  Broadway.  Years  ago  this  was  the  main  bedroom  community  for  professional 
actors  and  entertainment  entrepreneurs  who  had  “made  it”  on  the  Great  White  Way  in  New  York  City. 

1936  NORFOLK  BICENTENNIAL  HALF  DOLLAR 

This  design  is  the  most  complex  of  any  commemorative  half  dollar,  and  has  so  many  letters  and 
numerals  that  the  lower  areas  of  the  fields  are  mostly  protected  from  marks.  Thus,  such  a  piece  could 
acquire  fairly  rough  handling  and  not  show  it.  Today,  there  are  definitely  more  MS-63  and  MS-64  coins 
than  there  are  MS-60  pieces,  and  finding  an  MS-65  coin  will  be  a  snap. 

This  is  another  one  of  those  commemorative  half  dollars  which  can  be  fun  if  you  pass  it  around 
at  a  coin  club.  Actually,  what  you  need  is  4  or  5  of  them  certified  in  grades  from  MS-63  to  MS-65. 
Mark  them  A,  B,  C,  and  so  on  and  mask  over  the  grade.  Then  invite  club  members  to  see  which  grades 
are  which!  I  virtually  guarantee  that  no  one  will  be  right.  I  have  seen  certified  MS-63  coins  that  are 
nicer  than  certain  certified  MS-65  coins,  and  this  is  not  a  particularly  rare  occurrence. 

1926-1939  OREGON  TRAIL  MEMORIAL  HALF  DOLLARS 

This  long  and  fairly  complex  series  extends  intermittently  from  1926  through  1939,  and  along 
the  way  was  the  subject  of  several  different  promotions  and  promoters.  Also,  surface  finishes  changed 
over  the  years.  Early  issues  such  as  1926  and  1926-S  have  frosty,  lustrous  surfaces,  while  later  issues 
such  as  1939  are  more  of  a  “greasy”  matte-like  finish. 

A  number  of  years  ago,  the  Society  for  U.S.  Commemorative  Coins  voted  this  design  as  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  series.  For  this  reason  alone  a  specimen  is  worth  owning,  but  at  today's  market  price, 
I  find  the  challenge  of  putting  together  an  entire  run  of  14  different  dates  and  mintmarks  to  be  a 
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worthwhile  pursuit.  Often,  scarcepieces  cost  little  more  than  common  ones. 

There  are  more  deeply  iridescent  toned,  brown,  etc.,  coins  in  this  series  than  in  just  about  urn 
other,  with  some  of  these  bearing  high  certification  grades.  My  advice  is  to  ignore  all  of  this  and  to  bu\ 
brilliant  or  lightly  toned  coins  in  grades  from  MS-63  through  MS-65,  cherrypicking  along  the  way  It 
one  of  your  friends  wants  to  buy  a  deeply  toned  coin  certified  as  “MS-67,”  and  believes  that  it  realls  is 
an  MS-67,  then  let  him  spend  his  money,  while  you  use  your  funds  for  more  profitable  pursuits 

The  history  of  the  Oregon  Trail  Memorial  half  dollar  is  worth  reading  and  adds  quite  a  bit  to  the 
spice  and  romance  of  collecting.  This  has  appeared  in  print  in  several  places,  and  will  repay  the  effort 
of  digging  out  and  rechecking. 

19I5-S  PANAMA-PACIFIC  EXPOSITION  HALF  DOLLAR 

Most  specimens  of  this  coinage  have  been  cleaned  and  are  in  grades  from  AU-55  through  MS-63 
There  are  no  published  grading  standards  on  what  differentiates,  for  example,  an  MS-63  coin  from  an 
MS-65.  Accordingly  ,  you  can  have  a  lot  of  fun  with  this,  should  you  be  fortunate  enough  to  bas  e  a  halt 
dozen  different  pieces  together,  to  see  if  people  can  guess  the  grade.  Recently.  I  was  offered  a  group 
of  these  interesting  coins,  a  dozen  pieces  in  ail.  Certified  grades  ranged  from  MS-63  to  MS-65  f  bought 
2  or  3  of  them,  the  nicest  of  which  (and  in  my  opinion,  the  highest  real  grade  of  which)  was  an  MS-63' 
If  you  get  anything  at  all  out  of  the  present  essay  on  commemorative  half  dollars,  it  is  that  grades 
assigned  to  commemoratives.  certified  or  otherwise,  should  be  used  as  a  starting  point,  and  not  as  an 
absolute  answer.  This  concept  is  difficult  to  transmit  especially  to  eager  new'  buyers.  However,  among 
my  readers,  anyone  who  has  been  a  collector  for  more  than  a  few  years  knows  precisely  of  what  !  write 

The  Panama-Pacific  19F5-S  half  dollar  is  one  of  the  most  classic  designs  of  the  early  series, 
bearing  as  it  does  the  standing  figure  of  Columbia,  a  cherub,  and  a  rising  sun  on  the  obverse,  and  an 
eagle  perched  upon  a  shield  on  the  reverse.  The  eagle  was  not  made  with  particularly  good  definition 
of  breast  or  w  ing  feathers  with  the  result  that  a  piece  freshly  minted  from  a  new  die  would  lack  detail 
m  this  area.  This  further  obfuscates  the  grading  situation. 

My  recommendation  for  the  best  value  for  your  money  is  to  buy  an  MS-63  or  MS-64, 
cherrypicked  for  quality.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  very  nice  MS-65  would  be  a  delight  to  own,  but  don't 
pay  an  MS-65  price  for  a  coin  that  is  not  notably  different  from  an  MS-64.  Instead,  even  if  your  name 
is  Rockefeller,  keep  the  money  in  your  checking  account,  and  use  the  difference  to  buy  something  else. 

1920-1921  PILGRIM  TERCENTENARY  HALF  DOLLARS 

These  two  issues  are  readily  available  in  Mint  State.  However,  the  majority  of  1920-dated  pieces, 
the  commoner  of  the  two  issues,  are  seen  in  lower  grades,  AU-55  through  MS-63  being  typical.  On  an 
absolute  basis.  Mint  State  specimens  are  common;  but  on  a  relative  basis,  they  are  rarer.  From  a  given 
100  1920  Pilgrim  half  dollars,  probably  not  more  than  5  to  10  are  attractive  today.  In  this  regard,  the 
piece  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  1892-1893  Columbian  half  dollars. 

The  obverse  fields,  in  particular,  are  apt  to  show  raised  die  lines,  characteristic  of  genuine 
specimens.  The  reverse  die  was  prepared  a  bit  differently,  and  some  of  them  are  partially  prooflike. 
Quite  a  few  toned,  ugly  coins  exist,  including  in  certified  holders.  For  this  date  you  should  be  very 
particular  when  buying,  and  don't  hesitate  to  pay  a  premium  for  quality. 

The  1921  Pilgrim  half  dollar  was  minted  in  lower  quantities,  but  was  mainly  sold  in  numismatic 
circles.  When  seen,  pieces  are  apt  to  be  in  higher  grades  such  as  MS-63.  Of  a  given  100  192 1 -dated 
Pilgrim  half  dollars,  probably  50  to  75  of  them  are  quite  attractive.  Grading  does  vary  widely,  however, 
and  cherrypicking  is  advised. 

1936  RHODE  ISLAND  TERCENTENARY  HALF  DOLLARS 

Issued  in  a  set  of  three,  Rhode  Island  halves  are  readily  available  today  in  grades  from  MS-60 
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to  MS-63.  Quite  a  tew  have  been  lightly  cleaned  or  lightly  brushed,  which  can  be  detected  it  you  hold 
the  coin  in  your  hand  and  turn  it  continuously  at  an  angle  to  the  light. 

Probably,  the  average  piece  encountered  today  is  MS-63  or  MS-64.  Grading  varies  widely,  and, 
once  again.  1  can  report  that  I  have  seen  certified  MS-63  pieces  that  are  nicer  than  certified  MS-65.  The 
ke\  points  to  watch  tor  contact  marks  are  the  front  of  the  canoe  on  the  obverse  and  the  high  parts  of  the 
shield  on  the  reverse.  The  frost  on  the  surface  of  this  issue  is  not  as  intense  as  it  is  on  certain  others, 
and  most  pieces  have  a  somewhat  “greasy"  or  matte  finish,  as  made.  You’ll  have  no  problem  in  finding 
a  choice  piece  of  any  desired  variety. 

1937  ROANOKE  HALF  DOLLAR 

Nearly  all  know  n  specimens  of  this  variety  are  in  Mint  State,  typically  MS-63  to  MS-65.  A  real 
rarity  would  be  a  coin  in  AU-55!  This  is  because  nearly  all  were  distributed  to  the  numismatic 
community  and  relatively  few  to  citizens  of  North  Carolina  where  the  "Lost  Colony"  once  existed. 

The  striking  is  usually  excellent,  and  a  typical  piece  is  apt  to  be  very  frosty,  although  prootlike 
examples  are  seen  on  occasion.  Of  100  given  1937  Roanoke  half  dollars,  probably  80  are  acceptable 
from  an  aesthetic  viewpoint.  No  problem  here. 

1936  ROBINSON-ARKANSAS  HALF  DOLLAR 

The  relief  of  this  piece  is  such  that  the  portrait  of  Senator  Joseph  T.  Robinson  (who  was  living 
when  the  com  w'as  produced)  is  apt  to  show  nicks  or  marks,  particularly  evident  on  specimens  that  are 
brilliant  or  lightly  toned.  Accordingly,  being  selective  is  highly  recommended.  For  this  issue  you  may 
have  to  examine  5  or  10  in  order  to  find  a  really  nice  piece. 

Avoid  deeply  toned  coins,  including  those  with  magenta  or  black  "freckles”  (which  seem  to  be 
common).  Many  certified  coins  in  higher  grades  are  deeply  toned,  which  means  that  no  one  knows  what 
the  real  grade  is.  Just  say  "no"  to  these,  and  you'll  be  safe. 

1935-1936  SAN  DIEGO  HALF  DOLLARS 

The  1935-S  and  the  1936-D  San  Diego  half  dollars  have  been  popular  with  collectors,  particularly 
in  recent  decades,  as  thousands  of  them  from  original  undistributed  hoards  have  come  on  the  market. 

I  know  that  here  at  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  we  have  had  a  field  day  in  looking  through  certified 
pieces  and  picking  out  ones  we  like.  In  time,  this  situation  will  pass,  and  !  suspect  that  issues  of  both 
dates  will  be  considerably  higher  priced  than  they  are  today. 

Nearly  all  examples  show  contact  marks  on  the  seated  figure  of  Minerva.  By  cherrypicking,  you 
will  probably  be  able  to  find  a  coin  of  MS-64  quality  in  an  MS-63  holder,  or  an  MS-65  quality  in  an  MS- 
64  holder.  Grading  is  far  from  standardized.  Buy  a  brilliant,  frosty  piece.  No  problem. 

1926  SESQUICENTENNIAL  HALF  DOLLAR 

This  issue  is  closely  related  to  the  1923-S  Monroe  Doctrine  Centennial  half  dollar  inasmuch  as 
the  dies  were  made  in  very  low  relief,  and  even  the  nicest  coin  is  apt  to  be  unattractive,  at  least  in  my 
eyes.  Most  often,  the  cheek  of  George  Washington  shows  either  contact  marks  or  graininess.  If 
graininess,  this  is  simply  the  surface  of  the  original  planchet  showing,  not  contact  marks.  This  is  an 
important  distinction. 

Aspire  to  acquire  an  attractive,  lustrous  MS-63  or  MS-64  coin.  If  you  go  into  MS-65  territory, 
buy  only  a  brilliant  or  lightly  toned  piece,  and  be  very,  very,  very  careful!  Once  again,  I  can  say  that 
I  have  seen  MS-64  coins  that  are  better  than  certified  MS-65  coins,  but  what  a  difference  in  price!  In 
high  grades,  if  deeply  toned,  this  piece  can  be  a  real  financial  "trap.”  Leave  such  pieces  to  investors, 
and  not  to  serious  collectors. 
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1935  OLD  SPANISH  TRAIL  HALF  DOLLAR 

This  is  one  of  the  “big  three”  rarities  among  type  coins  in  the  early  half-dollar  series,  the  other 
two  being  the  1928  Hawaiian  and  the  1935  Hudson.  Of  the  three,  the  Old  Spanish  Trail  is  the  most 
available,  simply  because  probably  very  few  were  ever  sold  to  the  public.  The  personal  pet  promotion 
of  L.W.  Hoffecker,  the  Old  Spanish  Trail  half  dollar  was  marketed  to  numismatists,  who  for  the  most 
part,  carefully  preserved  them. 

Today,  the  average  example  is  apt  to  be  in  a  grade  such  as  MS-62  or  MS-63.  Marks,  when  seen, 
are  most  often  on  the  obverse,  particularly  on  the  skull  of  the  cow.  The  fields  of  this  issue  are  somewhat 
satiny  rather  than  deeply  lustrous.  Some  cherrypicking  is  needed,  but  not  nearly  so  much  as  on  the  1935 
Hudson  or  1928  Hawaiian. 

1925  STONE  MOUNTAIN  MEMORIAL  HALF  DOLLAR 

Large  numbers  of  these  were  minted,  and  quite  a  few  exist  today.  Buying  an  attractive,  brilliant 
MS-63,  MS-64,  or  MS-65  will  not  be  difficult.  The  design  is  one  of  the  more  attractive  of  the  time,  and 
the  story  behind  it  is  almost  incredible— what  with  the  designer  of  the  memorial  walking  out  in  a  huff, 
and  other  goings-on. 


1934-1938  TEXAS  HALF  DOLLARS 

As  is  true  of  certain  other  commemoratives  of  the  era,  the  early  issues  are  apt  to  be  quite  frosty, 
while  the  1938  pieces,  last  in  the  series,  have  a  more  satiny  or  “greasy”  appearance.  The  design  is  such 
that  nicks  are  not  immediately  obvious.  Accordingly,  the  average  grade  tends  to  be  in  the  MS-63  range, 
if  not  MS-64.  Buying  MS-65  coins  will  present  no  difficulty. 

Aspire  to  own  brilliant,  lustrous  pieces  with  light  toning  at  most.  Avoid  deeply  toned  coins,  as 
no  one  really  knows  what  the  grade  is. 

I  realize  there  may  be  some  skepticism  on  the  part  of  readers  who  have  been  told  that 
commemoratives  in  grades  such  as  MS-66,  MS-67,  MS-68,  or  whatever,  with  deep  toning,  flashy 
iridescent  hues,  etc.,  are  worth  small  fortunes.  Everybody  is  entitled  to  his  opinion,  and  my 
recommendation  is  that  people  who  believe  this  should  buy  them.  However,  if  you  are  a  newcomer  to 
the  hobby  and  are  not  certain,  I  strongly  suggest  that  you  wait  until  you  gain  more  knowledge. 

When  you  stop  to  consider  that  there  are  no  fixed  requirements  as  to  the  difference,  for  example, 
between  MS-65  and  MS-67,  and  that  no  one  has  ever  reduced  to  writing  a  formula  that  can  be  replicated, 
then  it  certainly  pays  to  proceed  with  caution.  Why  am  I  saying  this?  Possibly  for  selfish  reasons,  as 
I  have  found  that  newcomers  to  the  hobby,  particularly  investors,  if  “burned"  by  purchasing  low- 
population  items  (which  later  become  large-population  items  as  more  are  certified),  or  buying  coins  which 
are  aesthetically  ugly,  usually  become  disillusioned  with  numismatics,  and  leave  the  field.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  who  buy  carefully  and  over  a  period  of  time  tend  to  remain  for  years.  As  I  am  a  professional 
numismatist,  I  like  it  when  collectors  remain  with  the  hobby  for  a  long  time. 

1925  FORT  VANCOUVER  CENTENNIAL  HALF  DOLLAR 

This  particular  coin  should  bear  an  “S”  mintmark,  but  by  mistake  it  was  omitted.  Thus,  here 
is  a  San  Francisco  piece  that  appears  as  if  it  had  been  made  in  Philadelphia. 

Most  specimens  seen  are  in  Mint  State,  usually  with  lustrous  fields,  but  with  some  rubbing  or 
contact  marks  on  the  obverse  portrait.  Grading,  including  that  of  certified  coins,  is  apt  to  be  all  over  the 
map.  Some  cherrypicking  will  pay  rewards  here,  and  for  my  money  I’d  rather  pay  50%  more  for  a 
really  choice  piece  than  buy  a  “bargain”  coin  that  isn’t  attractive.  For  guidelines,  look  for  fully  brilliant 
or  lightly  toned  pieces  (often,  the  toning  on  this  particular  variety  can  be  very  attractive),  and  check  out 
the  center  of  the  obverse.  Don't  expect  the  obverse  to  be  contact-free,  but  there  are  wide  differences, 
and  it  is  best  to  pick  one  of  the  nicer. 
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1927  VERMONT  SESQU1CENTENNIAL  HALE  DOLLAR 

It  a  prize  were  to  be  given  for  the  early  halt  dollar  with  the  highest  sculptured  relief,  this  would 
probably  win  it.  Today,  examples  are  fairly  scarce,  as  quite  a  few  were  sold  to  the  general  public  and 
ha\e  since  been  damaged  or  lost.  However,  enough  were  made  that  finding  an  MS-63,  MS-64,  or  MS-65 
coin  will  not  be  a  great  problem,  particularly  for  the  first  two  grades  mentioned. 

The  points  of  contact  marks  are  typically  the  high  parts  of  the  obverse,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent, 
the  catamount  on  the  reverse.  Quite  a  few  spotted,  stained,  and  ugly  examples  survived;  avoid  these. 
Some  cherrypicking  will  be  required,  particularly  if  you  aspire  to  own  an  MS-65  which  you  want  to  he 
nicer  than  your  friend’s  MS-64.  From  a  value  viewpoint,  I  like  MS-63  and  MS-64  anyway,  and  certainly 
would  be  content  with  these  if  I  were  putting  together  a  set. 

1946-1951  BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON  MEMORIAL  HALF  DOLLARS 

I  have  always  liked  this  series,  probably  because  many  others  have  ignored  it,  and  because  it  is 
one  area  in  numismatics  where  coins  of  enticingly  low  mintages  can  be  obtained  for  almost  ridiculously 
low  sums.  Accordingly,  I  had  Gail  Watson  and  Beth  Piper  of  our  Direct  Sales  department  put  together 
a  few  sets  for  me  in  MS-63,  MS-64,  and  MS-65  condition.  Actually,  they  haven't  completed  putting 
together  the  sets  yet.  although  they  have  been  working  on  them  for  over  a  year,  which  goes  to  prove  that 
even  though  a  coin  might  he  inexpensive,  it  is  not  necessarily  easy  to  find  in  nice  grade! 

in  general,  these  pieces  were  casually  struck  and  then  poorly  handled  at  the  Mint  and  by  the 
distributor.  Nearly  all  show  contact  marks,  particularly  on  the  portrait  on  the  obverse.  For  many 
specimens  there  really  isn't  much  difference  between  MS-65  and  MS-64,  so  you  might  as  well  buy  an 
MS-64.  Cherrypicking  is  definitely  advised. 

Personally,  I  like  fully  brilliant  pieces  or,  better  yet,  pieces  with  very  light  and  attractive  toning. 
I  have  found  that  among  pieces  graded  higher  by  the  certification  services,  nearly  all  have  deeper  toning 
which  masks  the  true  condition  of  the  coins,  and  thus  I  have  avoided  them,  and  suggest  that  you  do,  too. 
Truly  brilliant,  lustrous  pieces  in  high  grade  are  quite  scarce.  Do  some  looking  and  you  will  be 
rewarded. 

While  it  is  certainly  easy  enough  to  buy  a  single  Booker  T.  Washington  half  dollar  as  a  “type,” 
1  suggest  that  you  do  as  I  did— go  for  a  complete  set,  which  contains  a  number  of  rare  pieces  and  which, 
today,  is  fairly  inexpensive. 

1936  WISCONSIN  TERRITORIAL  CENTENNIAL  HALF  DOLLAR 

This  issue  is  nearly  always  seen  in  Mint  State.  If  you  want  to  get  fussy  about  it,  the  flank  of  the 
badger  will  typically  show  some  marks  or  rubbing,  but  often  these  are  ignored,  more  or  less,  when 
grading;  at  least  I  have  observed  no  particular  consistency  in  coins  I  have  seen  in  the  marketplace.  When 
selecting  an  example,  check  this  feature,  and  be  sure  the  coin  is  attractive  overall.  The  distribution  was 
fairly  generous  (25,000),  and  no  problem  should  be  encountered.  The  typical  coin  on  the  market  is  MS- 
63,  more  or  less. 


1936  YORK  COUNTY  TERCENTENARY  HALF  DOLLAR 

Most  known  specimens  are  in  Mint  State,  typically  brilliant.  About  the  only  thing  to  watch  for 
is  cleaning  or  rubbing,  which  typically  can  be  detected  by  rotating  the  coin  at  an  angle  to  the  light  until 
hairlines,  if  present,  show  up.  Most  specimens  are  fairly  lustrous.  The  typically  encountered  grade  is 
MS-63  or  MS-64.  There  is  no  big  problem  in  finding  a  nice  example  of  this  issue  either. 

1900  LAFAYETTE  SILVER  DOLLAR 

The  1900  Lafayette  dollar  is  one  of  the  hardest-to-find  silver  commemorative  coins  if  you  insist 
upon  having  a  good  aesthetic  appeal  (which  I  certainly  feel  is  worth  insisting  upon).  Probably  not  one 
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in  10  or  20  pieces  is  “nice”  in  the  ranges  MS-60  through  MS-63,  considering  certified  specimens 

Among  certified  MS-64  and  MS-65  pieces,  the  ratio  is  a  bit  better,  as  the  grading  services  lor 
the  most  part  have  picked  decent  coins  to  assign  these  grades  to.  However,  beware,  as  always,  ot  dark 
toning  masking  wear  or  rubbing  and  giving  the  coin  the  appearance  of  being  in  a  higher  grade  than  it  is 
The  best  way  to  avoid  such  a  trap  is  to  insist  upon  a  brilliant  or  very  lightly  toned  coin. 

As  the  quality  of  certified  pieces  varies  widely,  it  may  require  an  extensive  search  to  track  down 
one  which  is  truly  worth  owning.  I  know  that  when  buying  coins  for  our  stock,  this  is  one  of  the  tough 
pieces— right  up  there  with  the  1921  Alabama  and  1921  Missouri  half  dollars.  If  you  are  not  particular 
about  quality,  then  there  are  countless  coins  on  the  market  grading  from  about  AU-55  through  MS-60, 
typically  with  dull  surfaces,  and  more  often  than  not,  having  been  cleaned  years  ago.  Anyway,  if  you  are 
at  all  particular,  put  your  glasses  on  when  you  buy  a  1900  Lafayette  dollar. 


In  Conclusion 

Thus  ends  my  study  of  the  48  different  half-dollar  design  types  plus  the  1893  Isabella  quarter 
dollar  and  the  1900  Lafayette  dollar,  a  total  of  144  coins  if  date  and  mintmark  and  other  varieties  are 
included.  This  constitutes  the  “classic  era”  of  silver  commemorative  coinage,  which  began  in  1892  and 
ended  in  1954. 


*  *  * 


A  new  book  on  commemoratives! 

SUSCC  member  Q.  David  Bowers  has  a  new  288-page  book:  A  Guide  Book  of  United 
States  Commemorative  Coins.  Whitman  Publishing  produces  this  paperback. 
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I  HE  MAINE  CENTENNIAL  HALE  DOLLAR 


Obi'erse 


Reverse 


Obverse:  Look  tor  wear  on  the  let t  hand  ot  the  male  figure  holding  the  scythe  and  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
male  figure  who  is  resting  on  the  anchor.  The  pine  tree  with  a  countersunk  moose  will  appear  worn.  However, 
on  true  uncirculated  pieces  this  was  due  to  striking  and  should  not  be  considered  wear! 

Reverse:  Wear  will  be  most  apparent  on  the  ribbon  which  forms  a  bow  around  the  wreath  of  pine  needles  and 
cones.  This  area  was  not  weakly  struck!  BEWARE! 


THE  MARYLAND  TERCENTENARY  HALF  DOLLAR 


Obverse 


Reverse 


Obverse:  Look  for  wear  on  the  nose  of  Cecil  Calvert.  Unfortunately,  however,  most  of  this  issue  possesses  a 
nose  that  appears  flatly  struck,  or  worn.  I  his  condition  was  due  to  the  striking  and  the  stacking  of  these  coins. 
Revert  to  the  reverse  to  see  if  wear  is  present  to  determine  if  your  coin  is  almost  uncirculated. 

Reverse:  Wear  will  be  apparent  on  the  top  of  the  smaller  crown  and  on  the  drapery  as  indicated. 
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the  McKinley  memorial  gold  dollars 


Obverse 


Reverse 


Obverse:  Look 
Reverse:  Wear 


;  or  wear  u>  ibc  ienvoie 
will  be  observed  in  dire 
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cl  i  Cel  *  >  t  V  V  II  il  i  cl  «  O 

areas  indicated. 


\  f .  \7 
1 Vll  i'V 


THE  MISSOURI  CENTENNIAL  HALF  DOLLARS 


Olrvrrsc 


Rcvrrse 


Obverse:  Look  Lor  wear  on  the  hair  in  back  of  the  ear  of  the  frontiersman.  Beware  of  lightlv  whizzed 
specimens.  Observe  the  frontiersman’s  face — which  looks  unbelievable  gem  perfect — for  mam  fine  scratches 
and  that  phonev  aluminum  luster. 

Reverse:  Wear  will  be  apparent  on  the  f  rontiersman  s  arm  and  shoulder. 
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society roqtv.s.  commemo^yiVe  cows 


A  Not-for-Profit  Corporation 


ANA  Club  Member  C-1 123580  Since  1984 


President 


Vice  President 


Editor  &  Secretary 


Treasurer 


Publication  Historian 


ANA  Club  Representative 
WEB  Master . 


E-mail:  USCOINGURU@aol.com 


E-mail:  GRS918@aol.com 


E-mail:  beedon@earthlink.net 


E-mail:  beedon@earthlink.net 


E-mail:  cfogg@beverlyhills.org 


E-mail:  commems@aol.com 


Anthony  Swiatek 


Gregory  Mirsky 


Gary  Beedon 


Mary  Beedon 


.. ..  Clark  Fogg 
David  Provost 


David  Provost 


Money  Mailer  Direct  Response,  LL C,  Savannah,  GA 
prints  The  (Commemorative  Trail. 

Are  You  Moving ? 

Please  send  us  your  new  address. 


SUSCC  Mailing  Address: 

- 1 

i 

! 

Gary  Beedon 

P.O.  Box  2335 

Huntington  Beach,  CA  92647 

E-mail: 

beedon(3)earthlink.net 

Telephone: 

(714)  963-6138 

Web  site: 

http://www.  suscconline.  orp 

1 
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Membership  Application 


Society  for  U.S.  Commemorative  Coins 

•  I  hereby  apply  for  membership  in  the  Society  for  U.S.  Commemorative  Coins 
(SUSCC),  subject  to  the  bylaws  of  said  Society. 

•  Membership  runs  from  January  1st  to  December  31st  of  each  year. 

•  Annual  Dues:  $20.00  per  adult  and  $10.00  per  Junior  (Age  17  and  under). 

Name 

Address 

City 


State  and  Zip  Code 


Daytime  Telephone  Number 


Signature  of  Applicant 


Date 


Signature  and  Membership  Number  of  Sponsor  (optional) 


Birth  Date  (Junior  Members) 


Signature  of  Parent  or  Guardian  (Junior  Members) 


Enclose  dues  with  your  application  (copy  ok)  and  send  to: 


SUSCC,  P.0.  Box  2335,  Huntington  Beach,  CA  92647 


